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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual BuSees with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J, Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports, Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Hditor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C, 


' AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION_Annual congress of American 


Penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next. congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 E. 15th St.. N. Y. C. 


‘AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE oh, AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. FP. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. wane B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
“New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally.Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—130 E. 22nd St.. New 
York. A league of agencies to secure a better understanding of 


_ehild welfare problems, to improve standards and methods in the 


different fields of work with children, and to make available in 


any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. The. 


League will be glad to advise and assist any agency im its plans 
sa organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. CC. C. Carstens, 
rector. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
‘good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
Pion of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


“ EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
~ Jo} » Dres.; Dr. J. H. Kelloggs, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. Glaser. exec. 
‘sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
pmereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


_ HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
Pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Aisicher, a@ State nor a Government 
school, roe illustrated literature, 


1CA—Constituted Be 30 Protestant denominations, — 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St, Ne 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wo 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest ‘Johnson, r 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, I 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN ee 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Las 

chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, aaviseeee Sule 
tional. system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americ 
programme. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED M - 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fre 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes < ti 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to £ 
disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry Ww. } 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promo 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. — 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; iialuies monthly, “The Soci 
Review.”’ Special rates for students. 3 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF | 
ORED PEOPLE—MoorfieldStorey, pres.; James Weldon 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Ame! 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. ‘Membership 90,000, wit 
branches. Membership, $1 upward, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS ie reo SOCIET 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert i. Dickinson, 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Compania of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, esp 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, , 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS’ 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of your 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, 7 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 

study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, — 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Ne ti 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. i 
National page a 4 Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avense) , 
Washington, D: C. e 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
ily ae of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. — : 
ace. +o 
Department of Laws and Legislation— 
Deneeeenh of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and ; R 
pp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGr 
Ass’t. Directar, Michael Williams.” 1 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond EI 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery, 4 
National Council of Catholic TW deen Preston Mrs. 
National ‘Trainin School for Wo one Washington Se 
ation ainin chool for Women, as on, 
Miss Maud R. Sevan 4 
Bureau of Ssnigratiin national Director, Bruce M. a 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial — : 
cultural investigations; legislation: studies of administration; 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publ 
quarterly, ““The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhi 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. has. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con¢ 

affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coo 
ates with educators, public health agencies and all child 
groups in community, pees or state-wide service through xh 
child welfare campaigns, etc. : 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIEN E- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; A 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood EH. Williams and Dr. V._V. 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Sq —_ Rae 4 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and men re 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology. r 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, packoviedl tee childre: 
“Mental Hygiene”: “Guarterty, $2 a year. q 


NATIONAL Ce OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th Bt 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of hu mani 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies, i ae OC 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphle ‘ 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, iiwaukee, Jun 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: - 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. walccndes Phi 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh, 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. , 
sneere and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckin 
cago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 


veys, state societies. 


$7 


~ Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 


Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davi 5, Mimeapole 
icles of Native and Sorters in ‘America—Grace 
cago, 


.L COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
—Hdward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Baton, 
ec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
‘Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
jublish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
ieetades New York State Committee. y 


rLONA =DERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
y ae Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
y and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
amental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. . 
On AGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
Poa SE ASow York, Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
at of Xe in non-sectarian, ‘self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
support. 


PAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
WONatione! Brunicipal Review” containing articles and reports 
jolitics, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
‘house for information on short ballot, city, county and_ state 
brmments. Hon, Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
¥-5 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


"Ep ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 


H N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
= To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
| standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
“Whation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health Nurse,’ subscription 
| in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


rlONAL. t WORKERS’. EXCHANGE_Mrs. Edith Shatto 
eee.” Bo f 2mnd St., New York. A.cooperative guild of social 

rs organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
nel (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
{aston standards ‘ 


TIONAL 


CIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
unieing! Information about 


sade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘‘American Re- 
of Tuberculosis” and ‘Monthly Bulletin.” — : 


a AL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among. Negroes. 
fotlinesworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
B. 28rd St., New York, Hstablishes committees of white and colored 
to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers. 


ON, MAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
ee ieee Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
“™o secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 

‘to advance the welfare of the American people through the 

tments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
ruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
nion Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


TION, MEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, - Raymond. 
rio etal W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Il. Stands 
\selt-government in the work shop through organization and also 
itohad enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
Mic Gilorgan, “Life and Labor.” a at” 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Epvavchér, sece’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 

neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


mond. Di 


p, tA 
- Motlet 


i ; f “ 

; RESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres- 
alg Hig ee oak. sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
ership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


E BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
taty of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
vement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
, the Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses jand various allie 

es. J, H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


Sad Se baer : fi " ; 
SSELL — FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Aitiens—on M. Gienn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Depart- 
(ts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
sation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
ibrary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
| Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
ve form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
‘Sent upon request. i t 


TITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
ag pits AB ke in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y.,, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Y ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organi- 
_ shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
vere ‘New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 


Welfare, Child Welfare, Paul L, Benjamin — 
1g Editor, S. Adele Shaw _. t 


909, at N. Y., under 


-ofice, New Yor 
opraden ter in Section, 1103, 
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‘Monthly publication, ‘““The Club Worker,’’ $1.50 a year. day and the output of the worker? 


23. Published weekl: by the Survey Associates, 


Sick 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Conducted by : 


THE WASTES OF OVERWORK 


Overwork as a Factor in Production. 


a. What is the connection between the length of the work- 
Does the output increase in 
proportion as the length of the day increases? That is, will a 
worker turn out twice as much work in eight hours as he will in. 
four? And three times as much in twelve hours? Or four times 
as much in sixteen? When will this direct increase begin to fall. 
down? Will these factors vary in different industries? 

b. Has the length of work-day that would allow maximum 
productivity been established? Can workers extend their work- 
day indefinitely “if they want to?’ Over an indefinite term of 


o 


JOSEPH K. HART | 


days or months? Are there any limits to the capacity of the hu- i$ 


man machine to keep going’? Are these limits under any sort of 
conscious control? Can they be ignored without darger? Do 
workers ever “wear out?” Are they ever “scrapped?” Is over- 


work economical? To the worker? To the industry? To the 


community? “Could such questions as these, especially the question 


of the most economical work-day, be determined by investigation? 


Have such investigations ever been made? With what results? 
To what extent have those investigations been accepted as con- 
clusive? Is this a field for science, or should tradition and old 
practice rule here? 


Overwork and the Problems of Citizenship. 


2. Is work a factor in good citizenship? Is it the only factor? 
For some people? Should workers be expected to contribute any- 
thing else to the community? Should a worker be expected to be 
interested in civic affairs? In politics? In candidates and meas- 
ures to be voted upon at elections? Should he expect to decide ques- 
tions of this sort for himself, or should he be willing to follow the 
advice of people who have time to investigate? Should the length 
of the work-day be determined, in any measure, by the other 
aspects of the worker’s life? Or is the length of the work-day a 
“purely economic” question? What chance has the worker who 
has put in twelve hours in the mills of becoming intelligent on the 
doctrines of “Americanism?” Is there such a thing as being 
“chronically tired?” Is such a condition of mind and. body con- 
ducive to good citizenship? Are tired, uninformed, unintelligent 
voters essential to our American political institutions? To our poli-— 
tical boss systems? 


Overwork and the Home. Se 
~~ * Have the family and home of the worker any social value? 


Can any industry be expected to adjust itself to the civic’ and | 


family needs of the workers? Or are all questions as to the 
organization of an industry “economic” questions, to be determined 


wholly within the structure of the industry? Must citizenship, the» 


sities of industry? If so, is this a demonstration of the “economic 


determination” of our institutions? Does it prove the contentions of — 


some of our most vigorous critics of the present industrial order 
that ‘such is the case? 


References: 


Josephine Goldmark: Fatigue and Efficiency. Russell Sage f ee 


Foundation. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.10. ; 

Sophonisba Breckenridge and Edith Abbott: The Delinquent — 
Child and the Home. Russell Sage Foundation. Price, $2.00; 
postpaid, $2.10. eat 

W. L. Mackenzie King: Industry and Humanity. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Price, $3.50; postpaid, $3.70. 

Philip S. Florence: Field Study of Industrial Fatigue, Reprint 
No. 458, Public Health Service, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. ‘ 

The Survey, this issue, p.: 783. 

/ 


Department. 


Inc., 112 E. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second- 
the act of March 3, 1879, 
Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 


Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage 
26, 1918. ; 
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‘civic life, the family and the home, and all other community and 
social interests conform themselves to the prior rights and neces- 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Book 
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OME TIME AGO we threatened to start a 
publication with the above name, to keep up 
with the increasing dishonesties of the capitalist 

press. We meant the suggestion playfully, but 
it would seem that the capitalist press is going to drive 
us to it! 

Last November the author of “The Brass Check” 
was the Socialist candidate for Congress in the roth 
Califorma District. During the campaign not a sin- 
gle newspaper in Los Angeles quoted a word from 
the campaign speeches of this candidate. A few days 
before election the Los Angeles ‘““Times”’ published a 


“the page: “HERE ARE ALL THE’ CANDI- 
DATES.” The list was complete—save for one 
name, that of the author of “The Brass Check.”” On 
the day after election, all five Los Angeles newspapers 
printed on the front pages a “box” giving the returns 
for all the principal offices. The list began with the 
vote for United States Senator. It then gave the vote 
for the 9th District. Then, it skipped entirely the 
vote for the roth District, which is three-fourths of 
the city of Los Angeles, ee went on to give the vote 
_ for the minor offices. On the second day .after elec- 
tion, the newspapers repeated this incredible perform- 
ance and the boycotted candidate sent telegrams: to 
the Socialist papers of the country, stating how the re- 
turns were being suppressed. 
. There is published in New York city an organ’ of 
_ the Old Style Tory virtues called the “Weekly Re- 
view.” In this paper an ex-Socialist, W. j. Ghent, 
_ published an article charging that the author of “The 
Brass Check” had been inaccurate. Ghent had found 


one sentence of comment on the returns in one news- 


- second day after election. He furthermore showed 
that the Los Angeles “Times” had published the com- 
plete returns on November 7, four days after election, 
and the official revised returns on November 20. To 
this the author of ““The Brass Check” replied that all 
his telegrams had been sent on November 3 and 4, so 


7 and 20 did not touch the question of his veracity. 
As to the earlier matters, Ghent had made his case by 
suppressing all mention of the “boxes” containing: the 
returns with the vote in the roth District omitted. 
HE “WEEKLY REVIEW?” delayed for two 
months to publish this explanation—in the mean- 
| time sending it to Ghent, so that he might prepare an 
{| | answer. This answer of Ghent was a charge that the 
_ author of the ‘Brass Check” had lied; that he had 
sent a telegram to the New York “Call” on Novem- 
Rea per-b, subsequent to the publication of the complete re- 
ah ‘turns i in the Los Angeles “Times.” By accident the 
author found out about this new charge before it was 


_ published in the “Weekly Review,” 


~ cept on Novesiber 3 and 4; ‘he. had sent none on | 


“Times” on 1 November 6! 


that his charges were false, ae is what | the editor. 


big display article, with heading all the way across’ 


ernor-general of the Philippines, who writes. enthu 


' paper the day after election, and two sentences the, 


that what the “Times” had published on November © 


_ —read the ‘Brass Check,’ 


_ grizzly bears to High Finance? What the 


and he obtained — 


; J : - modern existence should read Upton. Sinclair an adn 
from. the telegraph companies certified evidence that’ i 


; Prices of “The Brass Check” and other books published by, Upton Sinclair are: Single copy, pees. Oc ay! 
nia three copies $1.50; ten copies $4.50. Single copy, cloth, $1, 20 postpaid; ‘three | copies 2500; ten ee pies, 


, ug (Advertisement) 


vember 6. _ The telegram referred to by reine 


the punlicatien of the returns by the Los “Bnet 


ee Tor Riebaes, omit the ete: “before him 


of Ghent, and penned the ‘adcade af Upton Siacla 
uakoiahed and unmentioned; he wrote a letter, 
mitting that. che had the Syidence before him, at 
time he sent the charges to press; but he reurned 
evidence for lack of space! The charges are now 
ing reprinted in capitalist papers from pipers 


ard,” an organ of the Ethical Culture. Societieat: 


EANTIME, “THE BRASS CHECK” is 
ported as the book most in demand in one ne 
library after another. A friend informs us. that 


of college boys are writing us about it, -one declari 
that he heard the book discussed in three different c 
rooms in one day! The book has reached the 


tically about it. Also it has reached Japan, wh 
come three letters in one month, asking to translat 
The Economy Book Shop of Chicago telegraphs 

1,400 copies, having had 750 the month Rice 
and this a year after dmcicie on 


The London “N ation” gave “The Brass Check” 
two page review a year ago. Now, our shipments 
6,500 copies having reached London, the “Nation” 
January 29 gives’ another page. We quote one pai 
graph, so that you may see. how the Wild West I 
from a London study! Ue, 


“If you wish to read a lively book of advebeuees ea 
desperate big-game hunting, in a country apparently full 
man-eaters that stalk the hunter invisibly and genera 
him, and rogue tuskers that wait securely in ambush 
ten. out innocent wayfarers who trespass in tabooed 
_It is by Upton Sinclair (Hende 
sons, 3s. 6d.), an author who has written about jungles be 
fore, I am told, though I have never read him. One ga 
from Mr. Sinclair that Sven Hedin, Shackleton, Dou 
and other pioneers in lands where you find rocks bu 
ruth, had simple eos clea ae to that. of an Amer 


pioneers in iNew York ‘die will sas Buf 
ments -in the Wild West seem but. table tenn 


Rain-in-the-Face to Mr. Hearst? Young. men who are Ic 
ing for an exciting life but are. deploring ‘the softness 


the Operates he shows could be theirs. 2 


_Urron SINcLAIR, Pasapena, Catiroryra, ee 


| MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 


| _. Engineers, we Architects 
|JONES BUILDING Ne PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


1 naw OFFER ‘THE SERVICES OF AN ORGANIZATION 
i ‘ OF SPECIALISTS 


Bown ‘Layouts, Housing, Sanitation, ‘Park and. Playgrounds, 
\Water Supply and Purification, - Sewerage and Sewage Dis- 
|posal, Electric Generating Plants, and Lighting Systems 


; i WE COR OLNEY SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


ny 


: ; Branch Offices 
LEVELAND, AKRON, YOUNGSTOWN, DETROIT AND 
ae WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


tk, 


Charges 


“Wcdtutions 


'n layout and plans ehould: give expression to the latest 
nedical and social practice. © ae 
Advice on plans” and operating problems made avail- 


if ible through 

SPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU | 

OF CONSULTATION 

Roast HENRY Cc. WRIGHT, Director 
Cage Fourth Avenue Dae ves Cate a City 


va Sepals Professional A Sue 
: Aa mid . tractive pnaeties 


“Study 

- PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
a MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 

; Ss scedaa ala Seip ul 


enet 
sh {0 


i OANA sis” RUMFORD HALL, uae E 41st St. 
OMS} ; Fridays, at 3.30 P. | 


jon INTERPRETATION Ane ‘DREAMS; 


MAR. “4THE 


4 
out” or Suppressed "Desires and their Dream Gratification. 
pill’ MAR. 1I—PROBLEMS. OF CHILDHOOD; 
What an wth ERC: Heredity and Sexual Enlightenment. 
gs TH I Kets! for Single Lectures $1. 25 plus war tax, 
fe - JILD, Inc. 27W.8thSt. Phone Stuyvesant717 
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‘the United States Steel Corporation, roused by the findings of the 


. schedule ; his third to urge the elimination of the twelve-hour da 
‘Mr, Cabot died. The war came. 


detail than ever before its human consequences; setting forth hoy 
ern independents who have out-stripped the great steel companica 


‘merely on overcoming technical difficulties in installation but on 
whether there is clear indication that the public will no longer put — 


never before public opinion has a chance to throw its weight into 
the scales. % 
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YOU CAN HELP 

HE late Charles M. Cabot of Boston, broker, .believed that a_ 
stockholder has responsibility toward the industry from which | 

he draws his income in the same way that a citizen has. responsibil- 
ity toward the community in which he lives. As a stockholder of 


Pittsburgh Survey, his first step was to exert himself to clear up 
Painters’ Row, a cluster of bedraggled company houses on the 
South Side; his second to promote the one-day-of-rest-in-seven 


But he left a trust fund the first 
income from which has been devoted this past year to reopening b 
a series of investigations the question of the long day in the steel 
industry and the way out. 

The findings of these investigations are interpreted in this issue 
of the Survey. They close in on this hoariest work-schedule i 
American industrial life from three directions massing in great 


Ge 


the steel industry in Great Britain has gone completely over to the 
eight-hour day; and bringing together the experience of those west- 


in pioneering the change here in the United States. 


There are many indications that the decision will depend not ‘ 


up with the twelve-hour day. Every stockholder in steel can make 
the weight of his opinion known at 71 Broadway or other company — 
office. Every civic agency and every church can count, Today as 


, 


THE LEGEND 


To Colonel James Anderson—founder of free libraries in western Pennsylvania. He 
opened his library to working boys and upon Saturday, afternoons acted as librarian 
thus dedicating not only his books but himself to the noble works. This monument is 
erected in grateful remembrance by Andrew Carnegie, one of the working boys to 
whom were thus opened the precious treasures of knowledge and imagination through 

which youth may ascend 


TIME TO READ. 


The figure of a steel worker, by Daniel Chester French, which Andrew Carnegie erected in 

Allegheny City in memory of the man who put books in his hands as a working boy. Yet it 

has befallen that the great donor of libraries to American communities founded an industry 

which gives the men who work at it less leisure than any other in America. Carnegie in his 

own lifetime took the stand that the twelve-hour day must go, but 65 out of every 100 em- 

ployes of the constituent company of the United States Steel Corporation which bears his 
own name—30,000 men out of 56,000—work the twelve-hour day 


f 


$ 


“\HERE are two traditional labor policies of the steel 
industry to which the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration stands officially opposed. By vote of the 
stockholders in annual meeting in 1912, the twelve- 
day and the seven-day week were condemned. It was 

o accept the report of a committee recommending that 
ay labor should be abolished “no matter what alleged 
ies” stood in the way, and that “steps.should be taken 
toward bringing to an end the twelve-bour day. «These 

amendations broke away from the whole habit of steel- 
ing since the development of the Bessemer process in the 
sre has been a movement—with decidedly varying 
toward the abandonment of the seven-day week, 


tion of twelye-hour workers is as great today as it was 
years ago when the stockholders’ committee of the great- 
all steel companies brought in its report. 

t is the feature of continuous operation that has been 
Sonsible for the persistent survival of the twelve-hour day 
ie steel industry. Essentially a hot metal industry, every 
; made to conserve the initial heat contributed by the 
furnace in the smelting of the ore. At best there is 
oling, and it is necessary to apply additional heat at 
t points in the process of a unit of iren from blast 
» through steel works and rolling mills to a finished 
' product. The most economical ©. 

on is that which utilizes the — 
1 melting heat to the full. Any 
ssary cooling, such as would be 
d by shutting down for a few /& 
» is a loss of time and money. | 
ce the steel industry operates con- \¥ 
ously, day and night, and keeps up — 


2: 


nual movement of the hot metal 


. THE LONG DAY 


. By Fobn A. Fitch 


quiry in the principal centers reveals the fact that the. 


.: ; = t ' : THE NIGHT SHIFT AND THE DAY 
7 ‘ : fp ; ‘ 


\ 


eo 8) Phe acts as to the Twelve-Hour Day 
o ). . and the Seven-Day Week 


Given continuous operation, men are needed twenty-four 


hours a day—not the same men, of course—but always, day 


and night, a full crew must be on hand. When one crew 
leaves the mills, another must step into its place. This ar- 
rangement requires a division of the day into fairly equal 
parts. It may be separated into two parts, with two crews 


of men working twelve hours each; or there may be three 


crews, each with an eight-hour day. This is what compli- 
cates the question of hours of labor in steel. A man’s day 
cannot be shortened progressively if he works at one of the 
essential processes. Any change is a radical one, involving 
taking on or laying off an entire crew. You must have the 
two-shift twelve-hour system, or three shifts with eight hours. : 
So far as the operating crews go, there is no compromise. 

Very early in the history of the industry the decision was 
made. There were sporadic experiments with three shifts, — 
but even at the beginning these were exceptional, and the © 
two-shift plan was the rule. What was the prevailing rule 
at the outset soon became the dominant, traditional practice. 
Twelve hours therefore in the mills is a day’s work. Yard 
workers, repair men and other secondary Jabor may work 
less, but even outside the mills there is a tendency to mea- 
sure by the same yardstick. A man in one of the steel mills 
got hurt at his work. When he recovered, unable to con- 
tinue his former work, he was given a light job involving cer- 
; tain tasks in the homes of the superin- 
tendents. It, was a friendly, humane 
act—they made an opportunity for a 
man whose. mill days were over. But 
when they came to fix his hours they 
made them twelve a day and seven days — 
a week!, That was the measure of a 
job. ‘The memory of steel men ran not 
to the contrary. 

The adoption by the United States 
Steel Corporation of a basic eight- 

783 


THE DAY-SHIFT WEEK , 


The dials show a typical schedule of a man working the 12-hour day 7 


days a week. The day-shift man goes on at 7 


in the morning and works until 6 in the evening—11 hours as shown ep the cross-hatching. The white face of a dial 
shows time off. The day-shift week leads up to the long turn when the, alia Ce (opposite) 


hour day during the war led many people to imagine 
that this action, which was nothing more than a method 
of figuring a wage increase, ushered in the long await- 
ed reform which would bring the steel ‘trade to the standard 
of other great American industries. ‘The claims of steel of- 
ficials that only about 25 per cent of their employes worked 
twelve hours and the absence of authoritative government 
statistics have tended further to confuse the public. 
_ In the summer of 1920, the trustees of the Cabot Fund de- 
cided to make an inquiry to discover how things stood now 
that eight years had passed since the stockholders’ action of 
1912, and what, in human terms, the continuance of the old 
schedule was costing. “The writer was asked to take charge 
of the inquiry. Associated with him were Mary Senior, Ber- 
tha TI. Saposs, and David J. Saposs. The period from July 
15 to September 1 was spent continuously in the field, and 
‘the ground covered included Pittsburgh and the mill towns of 
Allegheny County; Youngstown, O.; South Chicago; Gary, 
_Ill.; Lackawanna, N. Y.; Johnstown and Bethlehem, Pa. Let- 
ters addressed at the outset to each of the companies explain- 
ing our purpose and asking for specific information, remained 
unanswered. ‘The method successfully employed was to se- 
cure names of steel workers from local people likely to be 
acquainted with them, such as social workers, clergymen, and 
union organizers lately in the field. As soon as possible we 


_ got away from our original lists by asking the men we inter- 


viewed to give us the names of other men. In this way we 
soon eliminated the danger of confining our inquiry to any 
_ particular group. In addition to specific lists, we often picked 


We onespay), 
NOON 


men at random hese names we did not know, stopp 
talk with them as we found them sitting on porch or 
step at the end of a shift, or Sie te pe them 
way to or from work. 
We planned definitely to interview men belongit 
ihe four principal divisions of the modern steel mill; t 
furnace where ore is reduced to pig iron; the ope 


and Bessemer departments where pig iron is-changed to 
the rolling mills where the steel ingots are rolled dow 
shaped; and the mechanical departments; that is, the b 
smiths, molders, bricklayers, millwrights, electricians, 
men who make, install and repair the machinery of the 
When we found that we were missing representative 
one of these departments, we made a special search un 


found them. 
More than four hundred steel workers were interview! 
the course of our study. Three hundred and sixty-fil 


them gave us a detailed and dependable statement of 


working hours, Distributed in groups according to 
worked. per day they are as follows: { 


Working 8 hours 

Working ro hours .......... 

- Working 11 hours 5; 

Working 12 hours 

Working 9 to 12%4 hours.. i 

! 
Eighty-seven of the men ‘bes vicwed worked 

through the week without a day of rest; thirty-three | 

nated between six and seven days a week; five got o " 

of rest in mine. Of those described as seven-day wol 

the sae had a long shift of eighteen or twenty-four | 
i 


y 


Trursoky 
NOON 


lop ee RED on ea THE NIGHT-SHIFT WEEK 
Following the ius turn at ‘tbe preceding qweek-end, the man works 13 hours each ake as shown: the black fe 


on the dials. 


As the men express it, when they are on the night shifts they are “not living anyhow. 7 


ahead of the aati Nilip worker is shown opposite : 


" 


NIGHT CQ” i } OF HON NIGHT SHIFT 


THE “LONG TURN” OF 24 HOURS | 


hem man goes on ah 7 Peliday morning, works all Sunday (day shift), all Sunday night (night shift), until 7 Monday 
morning. This is the peak of 12-hour, 7- day work. It is followed by 11 brief hours for rest, sleep, refreshment, civili- 
‘zation and the man goes back again at 6 Monday night for 13 consecutive hours on the night shift 


y other + week. Weary all of the seven-day men had a of-our findings to the United States Steel Corporation for _ 
ar wely -hour day. vi A criticism, figures of actual hours of labor in its manufactur- 
iChe. experience of these 365 men has an importance far ing plants in August, 1919, were given us. These figures ares) 


‘than ‘would be that of any unselected group. We - Total number of employes........... 266,966 Ae 
aa and found representative men from the four prin- Total number of wage-earners....... 237,496 
_ Wage-earners in manufacturing...... 196,853 


Of the Wage-earners engaged in manufacturing the schedule 


ll ha : : Viof daily ; 
: ‘mer ond. the steel_workers as a | whole, He % sai Po ne hours follows: 


ve SOURS ae TEU MON Vea hs scar uunatmial ght 25,311 ( 


Opti ie 7 

ott ~ Working over 8 and less than 10; OUTS 5,611 /0). nya) 0,6 80h 

| tog » © Working. 10 to 104 hours........... GRA a i 68,253 Gon 
7 beh UWorking ‘ar hours yor mores)... ...6.)0.). Se BRAS Ai Gi 


- Those working eleven hours or more were the twelvechoue 
men, alternating between eleven hours and thirteen as the — 
shifts were changed week by week. Their number was 39 per _ 
cent of the whole. Many incidental or secondary operations — 
_ are carried by these statistics, such as in the American © 
_ Bridge Company where structural steel is fabricated. The — 
abnormal situation in blast furnaces, steel works and rolling — 
mills is. shown by separate figures for two of the subsidiary 
companies. For the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. these 
were: 


Working SBOURS cea eh. eins SSL Sls ran aac 50 

NYOrKiNne ON MONTS Ah cosmay ou cule gitste Wea igy 249 

} ay. these 1 men gave us awas : competent as to hee own. Wrarkine oro hours ax. iahcacuivelieetes sll acee rece 4,000 
; leds to oe schedules enforced in their depart- Working 12 hours ..... + Narerdisia ei bye ioe ia) ii Tian 


Tt constituted reliable Bridose that 


Fo or the Carnegie Steel Company: i an ee 


q Warking: 8 hours. yee ca kenwees Ss tiattts 1,818 
di 13) Working 9 hours .......... ein are nURVaU MIRREN DUS 258 
bre WWOTKINE TOMHOURSS sce Rh al tometer erate 13,7564 eyes 
li VFOT MIE RS OURS 056 Gye ialwihivl spain aleie'sjwia/sie sive sia 30,446 ; 


In the case of the Tennessee Company, very nearly 50 per 


Monoay Tuesony 
NOON 


Ara ecause in s chadgoie eck dom the oye shift to the day, the man works woud 7 on shat 
i goes to bed. He must be on the job again at 7 Monday morning. In the entire two 
4 Sine ae tied al pt a day ar, his own between sleep and. sleep 


hL, Ne: oa ihe Ue. +! ; 


- 786 


negie Company ° was over 65 per cent. 


week and the long turn. 


The Long Day 


THE Twetve-Hovr day is the day of the men who make iron 


and steel, and who work at hammer and rolls. It is the work- 
ing day at the heart of the industry. “The twenty-four hours 
are seldom divided evenly between the two shifts. 
on the day shift may work ten hours, while his “buddy” work- 
ing nights takes care of the other fourteen. The next week 
he will be working fourteen hours every night. He ‘can be 
classified with accuracy only by taking his average for a two- 
week period, and this shows him to\be a twelve-hour man. 
The twenty-four hours of a day 
are sometimes divided into ten-and- 
a-half- and thirteen-and-a-half-hour 
periods, sometimes into eleven- and 
thirteen-hour periods and sometimes 


jean to set forth ; 
succinctly what such schedules mean in the mills, we may sum 
up the testimony we gathered as to the long day, the long ~ 


A man 


365 STEEL 2 omens ne 
Classified as to Employing Company and Hours of Work aie 


is usually in operation 1 ‘more hours a week than a. rollir 
The last heat is tapped out Saturday afternoon or eve 
Sunday morning the furnaces are being charged aga 
sequently, they may be said to be in partial operation 
a-week and in full operation about six and a half day 
mills they are operated seven full days in. -every week. 
4. Blast furnaces are operated regularly seven days 
-day and night, for as long a peste as they are “in bla: 
While seven-day operation necessarily exists in 
partments ‘of all plants, we found that seven-day i 
been eliminated at the blast furnaces of the Nationa 
Company at McKeesport, the Cambria Steel Compan 
Johnstown, and the Illinois Steel Company plants at € 
and South Chicago. It had been modified to some ex 


Braddock, Lackawanna, and at the Pittsburgh plant of 


igs NO. NUMBERS WORKING _ PERCENTA( 
| other divisions are made. But where INTER- 8 10 II 12 6-7 7°, 
3h the division is not twelve and twelve, VIEWED - HRS. HRS, HRS. HRS. ered DAYS 2 HRS. 
< 5 2 Braddock .isteecenes 47 3 3 I 40 25 “97 
| the shorter period invariably comes Duquesne .......-.. 7 PS L ° 5 toa 
| in the day-time week. The men pre- |. Sr : hive: 62 2 7 3 50 4 14 
i : ational Tube ..... 42 3 I II 24° 3 4 
| fer such an arrangement since when South (Chiesa Ge eee Me 7 5 me 
i they are on the night shift, they’re Gary os sos aan 14 o rae) ¥2. oO ° 
5 “6 ras ” ‘ Cambria). eactiie aie 31 3 Of3 ° 24 0) 5 
| perenne anyhow, and might as Jones and Laughlin. 58 5 I 2 45 20 II 
: well purchase a little respite during Weehiohena Cre Gee 19 a = Ot hey ae 6 
; the day-time week by working longer Lackawanna ....... 17 2 2 I 12 ° 3 
"2 hours at night Youngstown S. & T.. 23 4 I ‘oO 18. I 13 Hy 
iy : Republics epee chee 8 ° Co) axe) 8 ° 7A 100.0 
Tue Tren-Hour Day exists. for Briar Hall) casa ete bee ° fo) 9° II I 9 100.0 
many. common laborers not in pro- Other .....-.s.s2 4. AG eS Oe ei St ab 
duction departments. Shop men af- Totaly wasnt wdiere 365 30 230i, 279 33 87 
| ten have a ten-hour day and a twelve- Peri .cent 4's vis Gsinedes 8.2 6.3 5.2 76.4 9.0 | 23.8 


_day, a night, and another day iter going home. 


_have an eight-hour day by federal law. 


hour night. These men, however, are 


for the most part repair men and they frequently work excessive 
hours in repairing a breakdown or installing new machinery. 


A foreman steam-fitter at Bethlehem told us that on one occa- 
sion he worked forty-two hours without ever leaving the 
plant. At another time when installing new machinery he 
and the other shift foreman worked for two weeks, thirty-six 
hours on and twelve hours off. That is, both men worked a 
They rested 
on alternate nights. 

Tue Eicut-Hour Day, as we have said, is characteristic of 
the heating and rolling crews in the sheet mills. The workers in 
the armor-plate department at Homestead and at Bethlehem 
Outside of these de- 
partments only a small fraction of the steel workers have the 
eight-hour day. A few men in the hottest positions in the 
Bessemer departments work eight hours. Other departments 
where the eight-hour day sometimes prevails and sometimes 
does not are blooming mills, soaking pits, and rail mills. 


i The Long Week | 


OF the tiie principal departments of the steel industry, only 
one has a regular, fairly dependable six-day week so far as 
operation is concerned—the rolling mills. 


x. The rolling mills are usually but not always down from 
_ Saturday night to Sunday night. 

_ 2. Many of the men in the mechanical departments have a 
six-day week that can be counted on, but most of them may be 
called out at any time to repair a breakdown or may be kept 
continuously at repair work over the week end. Sunday is a 

day for overhauling the machinery, since the rolling mills are 

idle, and thousands of men are thus engaged every week. 
3. The open-hearth furnaces are never down in the sense 
that the rolling mills are. The gas is never turned off and men 


and Laughlin. Seven-day labor was still required at the C 
rie blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, while 
Bethlehem and in the independent plants at Youngstown, a 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Republic Iron & § 
Company, and Briar Hill Steel Company, the seven-day Wi 
was the prevailing schedule in open-hearth furnaces and b 
furnaces. In these latter plants, probably 30 per cent of 
workers had a regular seven-day week. 

. These conditions obtained at the time of our field inv 
tion last summer. When Judge Gary returned from Europ 
October, he issued an order that seven-day labor should so 
as possible be eliminated from the plants of the Steel Corpo 
tion. Since then, we are informed by the corporation that t 
labor has been reduced to 5 per cent in the Illinois Steel Co 
pany mills and practically done away with by the Natio! 
‘Tube Company. Less specific statements were made regar jit 
the Carnegie Company, but there is no doubt of the int 
of corporation officials to.bring the seven-day week to an é1 
To quote Judge Gary’s words it “can, must be and will” 
eliminated.” sues Ni 


The Loe Turn oa 
IN all of those plants, wherever seven-day labor was { ur 
it was usually aggravated by the long turn of eighteen” 
twenty-four hours’ continuous duty when shifts were chan 
from day to night. In some plants the eighteen-hour shi 
has in the last few years been substituted for the one of 
ty-four hours’ duration. The net gain to the man who 
consecutively eighteen hours every week instead of twe: ty- 
hours: once in two weeks is not fully eppateas oe ef 


Copyright K. & Hy 


“THE VILLAGE SMITHY STANDS” 


ear and Tear of irclve- Hour Labor 


ent fl 


DY ety 


O the steel industry is still a twelve-hour industry. Toa. he had received an injury in the mill in 1909 and never went — 
Diesser extent it is still a seven-day industry. We need, back to it. Mi§ll life seems rather remote to him now. We | 
| however, more than a statement of hours worked. What asked the old gentleman if he works twelve hours now. 
3s. ‘the: significance of these long hours to the men, their fam- ‘‘No,” he said, “about six.” “That is better than the way 


f ilies, to Soa punity and nation? — it was in the mill,” we suggested. “You bet it is better,” he 
Be\s: milky Mares gue - replied. 
iVAriae Twelve Veare: Two of the men are now working in the armor-plat 


department. One is a molder; the other describes himself : 
‘asa general utility man. ‘The latter said that he has been i 
in the armor-plate department ever since 1913 when they — 


! get seventeen men whom the writer had interviewed in 1908, changed from twelve- to eight- -hour shifts in accordance. with 


uring the Pittsburgh Survey, and from whom he had ob- the federal law. The main thing about eight hours, this man — 
ained valuable information. Six of these were found and said, is that one has a chance to rest. When he worked twelve ia 
nterviewed after this lapse of twelve years. . hours he used to be so tired he “didn’t know what he was 
The first ‘Was an old man who i in 1908 was occupying a doing,” but now he gets rested every day. He pointed out 
osition at semi-skilled work in the mill. He was working, also that he has ‘time to do odd jobs around the house as he — 

at that time, twelve hours a day, six days in the week. We “didn’t used to.” It was apparent, though, that he felt inet 
now found him» occupying a clerical position. He said that self to be something of a prodigal as regards time. Heme . 


rE, endeavored ae a to get light on these questions. 
‘a part. of that effort we went to Homestead with a list 


say to i “What's the matter, ain’t pai wonene?” ae 
The other armor-plate man interviewed was working ten. 
hours a day and twelve hours at night in 1908. At that time 
he was very discontented and critical of the company. ‘Three 
years ago he succeeded in getting transferred to the armor- 
plate department where he is doing the same kind of work 

- as before only he now works eight hours and is on the day 
shift all the time, from 7 a. M. to 3 Pp. M. He has a very 


comfortable home where he arrives every day at about half- 


‘past three, has a bath, then lies down with a book or takes 
a nap, gets up and has supper—in the summer at about four- 
thirty, so he can go to the steel works ball game at six-thirty. 
‘When he does not do that he goes to the movies. It was a 
‘comfortable, genial, amiable man whom we found on this 
occasion. He says he feels better than before, gets fully rested 
every day, enjoys life, ‘and thinks the eompany: is all right. 
“There are some that kick,” he admitted, “some people 
are never satisfied. The company is treating us all right.” 
Of course there were some men, he said, who were still work- 
ing twelve hours and it used to make them mad to see the 
armor-plate men going home when they still had four hours 
to work, but they are used to it now and he does not think 
they have a right to kick very much. It is a pretty good 
company to work for after all. Armor-plate men, he agreed, 
get somewhat less pay than men in other departments but he 
would not trade jobs with any twelve-hour man for any 
amount of money, 
_ One of the men interviewed in 1908 was a highly skilled 
man working at a job that required considerable physical ef- 
_ fort. He was suspicious, reticent, and sullen when we inter- 
_ viewed him then, and he was suspicious, reticent, and sullen 
_ in August, 1920, when we saw him again. He came to the 
KN door looking angry just as the notes indicate he looked twelve 
-- years'ago. He said he remembered the previous interview but 
‘could tell us nothing. In response to insistent inquiry, he said 
that the hours of labor are just the same now as they were 
then, eleven on the day shift and thirteen at night, but he was 
too busy to talk, he asserted; had to get down to the mill for 
the night shift. j 
Very different was the point of view of another skilled man 
who had been very talkative in 1908. He is still on the same 
mill, he works eleven to thirteen hours on day and night shifts 
_just as he did before, but declares himself well satisfied. His 
work, he said, was not heavy. Still he would be glad to have 
a shorter work-day and would be willing ito take some re- 
duction in pay, but not a proportionate reduction. He was a 
leader of the famous Homestead Strike of 1892, but that was 
a matter of his enthusiastic youth. He is no longer interested 
n strikes or unions. He says that the strike of 1919 was a 
mistake. Our notes show that in 1908 he was receiving $6 
to $7 a day. Now, in a supervisory position, he makes 
about $25. He paid income tax last year on $6,300. He spoke 
of a friend who had retired from mill work and gone to Cali- 
fornia. 
after a few years. 


‘lines of work. The week before our interview, he wer 


‘making on an average now of $20 a day, but he. would 


_ gusted and dissatisfied and has suffered a See baits, 
of aaa 


He is rather hoping to do the same thing: himself _ 
rhe last man of the 1908 group vie was interviewed is never before encountered. We asked them all to tell us al 


some typical. replies. 


taken aha at the way he flared out about the 1 tw 
day. He said: | . 


It isn’t right. A man has no pleasure in life at. all. 
though you have Sunday off, half the time you can’t en 
because you have to go back to work on the night shift Sunda 
night. You can’t take a little trip out of town for fear of 1 
getting back in time to go to work. I never go out evening 
when I am working on the day turn because I don’t dare Tos 
any sleep. On night turn I have no ‘evenings, so life is not 
but work and sleep. A man hardly knows his Sarah, Bat 


Mill men are eons all oe time, he said, to go into ot! 


A 


A SLAVIC STEEL WORKER: “HOMESTEAD. aa 


several skilled men had quit the Homestead Steel Works : 
onto farms. He was himself negotiating for a job in ano 
field where he would not make as much money but fel 
would be a lot better off on account of better hours. 


a 


sacrifice some of it for a chance to live a normal life. In 
this man was a young enthusiast, handsome, well. develo 
He would have made any football team and been the 
of ithe college. He was loyal to the company, sunny and s 
fied. Now at thirty-six he looks close to fifty. He 


New Witnesses 
THE points in view w expressed i in these interviews we E OF 
stead men have, we believe, their significance. No, ess | 
nificant were the interviews had with other men, some 
them with long records of service but men whom w: 


conditions of labor in the steel mills. ha eas : 


Pi che Root,” a shee ota man 1 employed 


nm you're working ‘nights. there is no chance for re- 
tion anyway but you'd be too tired to enjoy it if there were. 
“man can’t sleep more than three or four hours in the day 
1€ and he is lng all the hed asp tired. 


What kind Ok a hee: ‘do! you call, it when a man can’t go 
venty miles away to visit his mother for fear, he won’t get back 
n time to ready to go to Crore t 


tidhe.t they are in They, ie what: of it? Money is no re- 
mpense for the kind of life we live. I would gladly accept a 
ges v as an a day. 
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scution mill Workeits a prison. It’s 
It’s against the constitution to work a 
*t live when we work twelve hours 
ight has anyone to go against 
uman beings? It’s” against God 


: aoe if I worked eight hours I could 
have a garden, a couple of hundred chickens, 

y and have friends too. A man could live twice 
whieh he had ght-hour day. This way one doesn’t 
nt to lives I s the use of it when you don’t enjoy 


which 


roy 


V ead going to et rid of the fourteen- hour dex said 


ae mill HA Se no more fourteen- 
ae ‘told him. 


and wen out that night. 


He never has set foot in “the mill ‘since aa never | ‘will, he 


viewed is to be believed. Tom Daly, an. “open-hearth man 


‘must watch the heat so that it is neither underheated nor 
Is. too much of a strain on his eyes. 
he had been working twelve hours a day, seven days. a ‘wee 


‘to stumble over slight protrusions on the sidewalk. He lik 
to read, hé told us, and keep himself informed, but when 


sleep, he would feel “queer” for some time after. After quit- 


hour day is bad for their health. Joe nese at Homestead 


s it you es Vour job or I loth euine then,” Wilson replied, 


sheath ft 


‘says. Wilson i Is now an independent building contractor. He 
said that in the ten months he had been out of the mill he has 
had more days of good health than during the eleven years 
he worked in it, ‘‘What’s the big pay of my old job to me 
he asked, “I’m working here outdoors in the sun and I 
well, I feel like a king—every day I feel like a king!” 
They do not feel like kings when working the twelve-hou 
day in the steel mills if the testimony of the men we int 


Gary, Ind., told of the alertness that his job required. iH 


“burned.” He is always under a strain. In the past he used 
to read sometimes evenings but now he is afraid to because it 
As time goes on he find 
it impossible to rest up from night to night and week to week. 
He always has a tired feeling. Aaa 

We talked with a foreign workman in Youngstown, fe) 
who, a month or two before, had left the steel mills. — There 


with a twenty-four-hour shift once a month. He said that 
the work was too taxing. He was never rested. When ‘walk- 
ing on the street he dragged his feet and had to take care no 


was working in the steel mills he could not es awake wher 
reading a newspaper. If he had any business to attend. to 
that took enough of his time to deprive him of any part of his 


ting the mills he got a job where he worked a ten-hour day, 
six days a week. He says that he is rested up now and has 
ambition again. 

Not all of the men will tell you, however, that the ewelie 


told us that he does not get any days off. He says that 
you count twelve hours to a working day he works more than 
three hundred sixty-five days in a year. He hasn’t had a day 
off in four years but when we asked about his health he said, 
pal guess” I’m like the old horse that rests while it works.” 

Some of the men with whom we talked questioned the 
economy of the twelve-hour day. It was a highly para: man 
at Braddock who spoke in the following vein: 


Eight hours is long enough for any man to work. ‘From. my 
eet, three years’ observation as a mill man, who at one time 
“worked the eight- hour day, I am convinced that a man can pr 
duce as much in eight as he does in twelve hours. ne 
of eight hours’ work practically everybody drags himself ‘ianpe 

/ performing as little work as possible. During the first eight 
hours, however, nearly everybody is spry and works his best. — 
But the workers have learned from long experience that a per 
son working twelve hours in succession must husband his ener 
for the entire period. Hence no one works to full capacity t 
first eight hours. If they worked only eight hours this woulc 
not be necessary and they would produce as much in that pened : 
as they do now in twelve. 


‘ 


ye this estimate should be wrong, however, there are Jp 
of men who would be willing to compromise by taking 
in wages if they could get the eight-hour day, and there y 
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‘It is a question of eat, work and sleep. He has never had 
the eight-hour day, but would like it. Eight hours’ work is 
enough. He would be willing to give up a third of a day’s pay | 
in order to get the eight-hour day. He earns now $9 per day 
and would be willing to work eight hours for $6. Of course, 
he has a grown-up family and does not need as much as some. 
He does not know whether the others could afford it. 


A McKeesport roller gave testimony of similar character: 


The work is exceedingly hard and the hours altogether too 
long. Eight hours would be enough, but the company wants to 
make more money and therefore works the men twelve hours. 
He thinks their policy is erroneous because no man works at full 
Capacity when working twelve hours.. He must take it easy, 
‘while if he worked eight hours he could pitch in and work 
steady, knowing that he would have sixteen hours in which to 
recuperate. As the situation is now “a man works, comes home, 
eats and goes to bed, gets up, eats and goes to work.” He brings 
a paper home with him wher on the night shift, glances through 
it, eats a light lunch and goes to bed. When on the day shift a 
fellow has a little time to read the paper and sit around, but 
not much more. He would rather work eight hours at ten hours’ 
pay than twelve hours at fourteen hours’ pay, and thinks that is 
largely the opinion of the other men. af 


Most of the workers felt, however, that they could not get 
along with any reduction in pay. The largest number were 
receiving common labor rates of 46 cents an hour. The aver- 
age per day last year for all employes exclusive of administra- 
tion and selling force in Steel Corporation mills was $6.12. 
_ Most of the men interviewed wanted eight hours but it would 


_the man works on the day shift, twelve hours, eleven hou 


t was a_semi-skille; 


‘who toldiawttiion a 


worker, a Hungarian, - 
working in a steel mill is “like a mule 
- does nothing but eat, sleep, and work. 
has no’time for living.” This man we 
like eight hours but could not afford to stat 
a reduction in pay. Everything was we 
high and getting higher and he could hard 
make ends meet now, having four children fl) 
support. If the pay were the same for ei 
hours as for twelve, he would be very 'g 
to have a change. cH 


. 
La 


jon of the many with whom we talked ab 
the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week 
They reflect the sentiments not only of th 
meri quoted, but of thousands of men in sim 
ilar positions. We got the same reaction’ 
everywhere and these selections are made b 
cause they are typical and because they ‘set 
forth more clearly than some of the inter) 
views did in words the sentiment which 1 
characteristic of a majority of the workers 


The Twelve-Hour Day and the - 
ae Household 
WHAT the twelve-hour day means to th 
household is a matter that has never received 
much consideration—outside the household, 
There it does receive consideration for it ® 
there that it is felt more poignantly, perh 
than the individual worker ever feels it. | 
straight twelve-hour day, 6 a. M. to 6 P.1 
with no change, is, from the household po 
of view, bad enough. It means the prepar 
tion of two meals, breakfast and the dinn 
pail lunch before half past five in the mort 
ing—before five if the house is far from th 
mill; and it means dinner at seven o'clock, of 
later, the dishes finally washed and thin 
cleared away by half-past eight or nine. It means, in ot ef 
words, .a fifteen-hour day, more or less, for the women at 
homesite oral a I 
But this is a simpler regime compared to what actually hap: 
pens in most steel workers’ homes. ‘There is a week whe 


or even ten, leaving home in the morning and coming back 
night in the normal way. Then there is a change. He go 
to work at night and arrives home in the morning. He ea 
with the family at seven or eight o’clock in the morning ani 
goes to bed. His afternoon meal must be ready at four of 
five o’clock before the rest of the household care to eat. In 
the meantime the house must be kept quiet so the man ce 
sleep. Children must be quiet or go away from home 1 
play. ? aay ; a 

Imagine a situation, which often exists, where there 
two workers on opposite shifts. Breakfast at six or earlier for 
the day worker and the dinner-pail filled; breakfast at sever 
or eight for the night worker; lunch at noon for the rest off 
the family; supper at four’ or five for the night worker and | 
a dinner-pail filled; dinner at seven for the day worker and 
the rest of the family, and all day, every day, for six or seven 
days a week, the house kept quiet so the mill men may sleep. 


aesied hin he finds constant night work, 6 
M. to 6:30 A. M., preferable to changing 
e ery week. Mr. Clark’s son works ten and 
a half hours’ ‘on the, es shift one week and 


ne next. ‘Half of the time, AN tone, father 

and son are on opposite shifts. When the 
boy works nights, Mrs. Clark and her little 
virl call it the ‘ ‘lonesome week.” ‘They see 
ry little of either of their men; at: night 
both are gone, and in the day hes have to 
step softly and speak in whispers lest they 
aken the sleepers. 
Other households face the same or similar «| 
vid 4 conditions. Mrs. Brown of McKeesport said 

ch e “night shift week is a nuisance because you 
do. pa but cook, eat, and ‘sleep that - 
J Mrs, Black, mh husband “and son 


r the one reteian oe A then stay in 
= kitchen until six-thirty when the other 
mes home.” Woes Novak lives in Pitts- 


s brother who wate doe Foaes and Laughlin. 
ost of the time they work on opposite shifts. 
wo suppers have to be prepared, one at five, 
the other at six o’clock. In the morning the 
| man going to. work has something to eat at 


hoe 


“six o’clock, while the rest of the family eat 


reakfast at nine. 
Mrs. Harris: of Braddock pre that the 


i! | ae his aes Se ioe eine At noon she has her 


own lunch ; she can t eat. again at four o’clock, so at six she 


“Mrs. Scott, whose husband is a “ millwright, said that on 
We ight shift week it “seems as if she was cooking all ithe time.” 
i She has five children. Her “mister” has been working in the 
ies mill for thirteen years, and in all that time she has never had 
a day’s outing, except after he came out of the hospital after 
being laid up on account of an accident in the mill. Then 
they went to Wheeling, W. Va., for two days. But all the 
“children are small. and “you can’t go to town and see a show 
3 d leave five little children at home with no one to take 
i care of them.” And she “does like a good time.” Mr. Scott 


"never goes out either. He stays home evenings and reads the 
maven: i 


Shits al Mab. shift of stele hours. She Nehinks the night 
ift weeks are very bard: vote see, I wash dishes all the 
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for her husband and a nephew who work on opposite shifts, — 
says its pretty hard work. It “keeps me going all the time” 
but “what can you do? It’s got to be done and I’m not « com 


plaining.” 


The Tavelus: Hour Day and the Community 

IF the twelve-hour day is bad for the worker and bad pe 
his family, it must be bad for the community, for communities - 
are made up of families. Men who work until they are tired 
out, to whom life is a continual round of work, eat, and sleep, 
have little time or thought for civic affairs, for matters per: 
taining to the common good and little enough for books, music, 
religion, or indeed for any progressive activity there may be. — 
We talked with men who had had the desire and the spirit 
that led them to engage in community and civic work, ‘who «= 
had been obliged to give it up on account of the sheer weariness 
that follows a twelve-hour day of work. For the same reason 
Americanization work has been very largely a failure i in the 
steel towns. Last spring the Youngstown Sheet and Tube — 
Company abandoned its classes for teaching English to foreign- ¥. 
ers for the simple reason that the long hours of labor pre- of 
vented their workmen from attending. ane + 
The Bethlehem Steel Company too has abandoned its evens 


92 


12-HOURS AND THE CHURCH 


Typical replies to a questionnaire sent to ministers 


N our church it is difficult to have a choir because the 

men work every other Sunday or the women have to cook 
for them every other Sunday. Some years ago, one of our 
members worked seventy-two hours without a stop, Our 
Sunday school superintendent works fifteen and sixteen hours 
once in two weeks. Some of my men work eight, some ten, 
and some twelve hours. Some finish the week’s work Satur- 
day morning and go to work Sunday evening. It is almost 
impossible to get three out of a committee of five together, 
because some are on day turn and some on night. No regard 
is paid to Sunday, Some of my men get a Sunday off once 
in five weeks. It breaks up the regular habits of home life 
and makes it almost impossible for husband and wife or 
children to enjoy social functions together. It prevents fa- 
milies from coming together to church, 


Some of the men in my congregation work seven days a 
week without any day of rest. Under these conditions it is 
difficult to create community spirit. Because half of the men 
are working days and the other half nights, congregations 
are divided. 


The family life is broken. Men will work one week 
nights, next week days. Buckets will be filled at 3:30 a. M. 
one time and 2:30 Pp. M. some other time. The father works 
one shift at one job, brother or some other relative works 
some other shift, so buckets come and buckets go at varying 
hours, unending, like Tennyson’s brook. The general effect 
on family life is to break up into groups with different pur- 
suits; fatigue; no time for reading or for recreation, so 
some men cannot be intelligent, healthy heads of families, 
for they are tired and worn. If the community is to pro- 
gress in civic ideals, it will not be through these men—they 
are too busy making steel. 


mg classes because the men would not attend them. It has 


stablished instead classes which are held during: the actual 
work period, the men being released in small groups during 
he day to allow for attendance. 


The classes are conducted 
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day and night so the men do not lose the opportunity to at 
tend them when they change shifts. Asa result, some four 
thousand men are getting a chance to learn English, a number; 
which is said to be about 80 per cent of those having need off} 
such instruction, 


Unless some such arrangement as this is made, it is a prad- 9), 


Si 
ye 
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WANTED: TIME TO ENJOY THEM 
Homes of Skilled’ Workers in Munhall 


tical impossibility for the foreign workman to avail himself 7 
of any opportunity there may be for studying American laws, 7 
institutions, or language. Of course, the American steel | 
worker finds it equally difficult to take advantage of edu- | 
cational or cultural opportunities that are open to men with © 
a shorter work-day. Librarians in some of the mill towns 
told us ithat during the strike there was a greatly increased 
demand for books. For the first time, steel workers, in the” 
mass, had time enough to use the public library, and they had ™ 
to strike to get it. i a 

Many a steel worker will say, if a stranger asks him, that © 
he does not mind the twelve-hour day, he has always worked © 
that way and can stand it as well as the next man. But if 
the stranger gains his confidence and a more intimate con- 
versation follows, there is invariable admission that the twelve- | 
hour day is a thing that stands between the worker and much 
that is most desirable in life. The universal complaint is 
that one is always tired and so does not have much energy 
to do anything, even if he had time. Most of the workers 
barely have time to read more ‘than the headlines of a news- 
paper. One roller stated his routine as follows: “A man 
works, comes home, eats and goes to bed, gets up, eats and goes. | 
to work.”” When on the night shift he brings a paper home ~ 
with him in the morning, glances through it, eats a light 
lunch and goes to bed. When on the day shift he has a little 
more time for reading the paper, but not enough for anything 
else. 

A roller in the Chicago district said that there was a stand- 
ing quarrel between himself and his wife. She would want 
to go out to entertainments and social gatherings. He would 
refuse because it would mean going to bed at midnight or 
after, a thing he could not afford to do because he was 
obliged to rise at 4:30 A. M. in order to be on time at the 
mill. When he worked nights, of course, he could not have 
any evening engagements. 

An immigrant worker in the Youngstown district said 
that he liked to read the newspaper but could not concentrate. 
Another immigrant worker in Homestead apologized for not 
being able to read English. He said he would: like to study 
it but has no energy after working such long hours. A Slay 
in McKeesport who was offered a letter introducing the inter- 


THE 
“Look,” “he said, “J cannes home at 
wash, ‘its eight ; how can I go to night 


s fein n eee See, I can’t read your letter. If 
Se 1a I am too tired to study. It’s bad to work such 


e time complained about the twelve hours. “It is too 
1 he said, ‘“‘a person misses everything in life when he 
tks such hours. bis you want to do anything you have to 
ye up sleep for it.’ When seen he was returning from a 
tizenship class at the Y. M. C. A. In order to take it in 
hhad to be up at one in the afternoon after about five and 
alf hours’ sleep. In consequence he would feel ‘ groggy” 
; work: that has He nig not expect to stay in the 
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“econ he would not lead such an “animal life” 


ae 


the inconvenience of the alternating day and night shifts, 
he high labor turnover, and indifference. In May, 1920, the 
age attendance at a naturalization class was 10, and in 
In June, the figures were 24 and 13 
‘spectively. 
“Those who work seven days a week are naturally in a 
vrorse plight. An American worker in the Jones and Laughlin 
ail said that he could not visit his relatives who live some 
tance away. He has only twenty-four hours off every two 
ks. The week that he has this rest period he gets home 
fom work about 7 A. Mm. Sunday. -He must sleep at least 
atil noon or he is “no good all day.” From then he has 
af a day and a night, with the necessity of rising at 4:30 
rt ‘™M. Monday in order to get on the job at 6 a.m. With 
ach a short interval of leisure every two weeks, he cannot 
isit except in the city. 
‘It is ithe consensus of opinion among steel workers that 
e long hours and night work deny them all social intercourse 
nd recreation, They are confronted with the alternative of 
tissing much that makes life interesting and worth while 
r sacrificing sleep and rest and going stale on their jobs. 
Inder the circumstances, the older workers have very little 
cial life. ‘This i is so, not only because they have no reserve en- 
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around, ‘but a person with responsibility can’t afford to run 
the risk of falling asleep on the job.” The younger men, at 
the sacrifice of sleep and rest, manage to get some social life 
and recreation. 

Not only does the twelve-hour day deny the strech workers 
mental, social and recreational opportunities, but it keeps 
them in a constant state of physical weariness. in 
never rest up from day to day or week to week. Some say 
they feel “queer” all the time, others complain of constantly — 
feeling “heavy.” They also say that they have very little 
ambition to do anything when they get home. Even those — 
whose work is largely of a supervisory character state that 
the strain of merely directing others and watching a process 
is exhausting. Of course those who work seven days and the 
long turn naturally complain more bitterly. 

The testimony of steel workers who were formerly on the 
twelve-hour shift and are now working eight hours, as well 
as of those who worked eight and are now working twelve, 
is tangible evidence of what the workers miss by working long 
hours. Such cases were cited among the Pittsburgh district 
men who were revisited. Another worker, about sixty years 
old, stated that when he worked twelve hours, he had practi- 
cally no leisure time. Now he has an eight-hour job and he 
has leisure both for recreation and to spend with his family. 
When he worked twelve hours he was always tired, but since 
being on the eight-hour shift he can rest up between working — 
intervals, although he is a comparatively old man. Another 
worker said that he had worked the twelve-hour day and now 
he can appreciate what it means to work eight hours. Former- 
ly he was always tired and had very little time to do things 
around the house or to give to his family and friends. Now 
he has leisure time and feels rested when he goes to work. He 


has been taking in theaters, movies and lectures held under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C, A. 
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They can — 
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\HESE are the tees We found et still to be the 
industry of the twelve-hour work-day and the seven-day 
"week. Our evidence shows afresh and with greater 
baad of testimony than gathered heretofore—for the inter- 


ese 


leans in overworked men and women with neither time nor 
rength to. function naturally as parents, neighbors or citi- 
ens. It is a situation that calls for remedy. Who is re- 
onsible ?: “What has ‘been done about it? 

It ought to be possible: to look to the industry itself to find 
re way out. That is the normal, democratic way. The 
rorkmen are, at least, part of the industry. The United 
tates Steel Corporation employed 252,000 men in 1919— 
latest annual average available. Altogether, within the 
st two or three years, it has taken close to 500,000 men to 
e the blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills of 
nited States. May we look to them to find a way out 
emselyes—to introduce a more livable scheme of things 
e industry ? 

In 1919 more than three hundred thousand steel workers 
out on strike. 
ht-hour day. As every one knows, the strike was lost; the 
went back to work with hours unchanged. Instead of do- 
anything to relieve the situation after the strike, many of 


oD rt Pate ae eee 


change. In the Pittsburgh district particularly, constituent 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation made con- 
ns hard for the returning strikers. Skilled men were de- 


ps 


nt to the blast. furnace labor gang. Men with easy jobs 
re given hard ones. One of the smaller independent mills 
used to take back any foreigners who struck. 

‘The men are back where they were before the strike. 


They must accept, what the company offers or quit; and 
ire > helpless, saline st hopeless, ag: deeply suspicious. ‘They have’ 
Oy confidence in each other; they see in every stranger a 
otential spy. They. are discouraged about getting any relief 
‘om the long hours. 
teel companies have fostered this attitude by a deliberate 
cy tending to discredit the shorter work-day and to create 
‘ impression. that nothing less than twelve hours will afford 
ing wage. ‘ A large number of influential workers have 
converted to the belief that the steel companies cannot 
ff rd ‘to pay them as much for. eight hours as they do for 
ve and that it would be unfair to expect it. The impression 
also been spread abroad that shortage of labor and houses 
vil not: permit the abandonment of the twelve-hour day. In 
ing with workers, it is astonishi Ling how conversant. they 
e with the ereinys Point of view. This 1 is spe eae 


gan who, - after ‘expressing a desire for an eight-hour day, 
aid he did not see how the workers can get it unless: the 
any wants. to grant it. “Capital, ” he said, “is strong 


} 
Zi 


WS quoted are but a fragment of the whole—what this 


One of the principal demands was the — 


eel companies disciplined the workers for trying to force 


oa millwright was taken back as a bricklayer’s helper, | 
boss melter was given a common labor job, a machinist was 


hours’ 


They, 
no right to organize—they will be discharged if they. 


One ‘cannot escape the impression that. 
could not afford to work shorter hours.” 


-eigner. 


rth the company during the. recent ake. Yet it was a Gary. 


and wants all it can get. The workers must take what it 
gives them.” In Braddock an American workman said, “The — 
prospects of an eight-hour day are now remote. The men — 


can hope to get it only by the company granting it voluntarily. oe 


Organizing unions and striking is no use. You might as well 


fight the United States government as the Steel Corpora- 
‘(All the mill men,” a Jones and Laughlin worker told 


tion.” 


us, “ought to have the obi hour day with no reduction in 
pay. But the company will never grant it. The only way 


to get it will be for Congress to pass a law. A strike isn’t pi 


any good. The company is too strong and the men won't 
stick together.” as 

In McKeesport another American worker condemned te ‘ 
twelve-hour day bitterly. To quote from notes written down 
at the time: 


‘Even ten hours is too long, All the men he knows want biehe 
hours, but with the same pay they are getting now. When they 
will get it he does not know. There is no hope of getting it 
through the union. The company will not permit| anyone to 
join. If they disobey orders they are discharged. The men are 
constantly spied upon and are afraid to do anything. Without 
an) organization there is no hope of getting the eight-hour day 

-except through voluntary action on the part of the company. 
Since it would mean losing money for the company, the prospect 
is not very encouraging. 


It was in McKeesport, too, that another worker told us 
that he “understands” 
hour day to any of its employes who want it and would ask 
the superintendent for it. Of the interview with him the 
notes say: 


He does not think, however, that it would be advisable for 
-’anyone to ask for it individually, and no one has yet started a 
petition for it. Furthermore, no one could stand such a reduction 
in wages as the change would require. If the company granted the 
eight-hour day with twelve-hours’ pay, there is no doubt that the 
men would accept it gladly and would never consider working 


twelve hours again, even if increased pay were offered. Buthe __ 


does not see much prospect of getting eight hours’ for twelve- 
pay. Strikes do not help. The state of Pennsylvania — 
could do something, but he doesn’t expect it will. The United 
States government could help too, but he hasn’t much hope of 
that either, | 


Typical language, typical feeling. ‘These extracts from our 


interviews represent the thoughts of thousands of the steel : i 
It may all be summed up directly and simply in 


workers. 
the words of a crane operator at Jones and Laughlin’s. “The 
hours are very long but the cost of living is so high that I 


take it for granted, for the most part, that the steel companies 


could not or would not increase the hourly rate of pay if the — 


three-shift plan were introduced. ‘That being the case, the 


eight-hour day would mean a one-third reduction in pay. And _ 
for the most part, the feeling prevails that the men can do ~ 


nothing about it. ‘They are cautious, fearful. The general — 
state of mind among the better paid men, at any rate, is 
illustrated by the remark of a labor gang foreman—a for- _ 

“Me foreman,” he said. “Me no can talk. Me work 
for company. Me lose job.” Ne 


What May be Expected From the Employers? 


‘THERE has been announcement of a new American Federa- 


tion of Labor committce for organizing steel, but for the time 
being, at least, it is not to be expected that a change in hours 
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the company would grant the eight- 


The men simply a 


ions Offcctive. Will they 
hardships of the long. work-day ?” 


peatedly i in these two mill towns. Some of the men said that 
the eight-hour day was definitely promised ‘by 1 men in. author- 

ity. Others that it was hinted at. Some told us that men 
“speaking European languages, who addressed crowds of for- 
eigners in their own tongue in urging the purchase of liberty 
bonds, made positive statements that the eight-hour day would 
| be instituted. 


the period just prior to: the strike called in Peptemiber, 1919. 
According to one informant, for example, “it was the lingo 
around the mill” that shorter hours were coming at the end 


: the strike began, the superintendent came to the department 
where he worked and, according to the workman— 


. stood up on'a grease barrel and addressed the men, 
aay he had once worked in the mill, he knew how the men 
“wanted the eight-hour day, and he promised he would do his 
_ best to get it for them. He said it was impossible to grant it just , 
then’ but that we could count on its coming very soon. He did 
“not mention any date when the eight-hour day would be estab- « 
A lished, ‘but he gave us to understand it was a matter of weeks, 

| or’a few months. f 


These stories were told us a eight dikerent men, all 
Americans, some of them of the very highest skill, all of whom 
seemed to be men of character and reliability. 


I lites Corporation Movement bos Shorter Hours 


DESPITE these hopes the Steel Corporation did not adopt 
the three-shift system at the end of the war nor after the 
strike was broken. ‘To make clear the attitude of the large 
steel. companies toward the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week, it is necessary to revert to some earlier history. 
First, with respect to the seven-day week: In April, 1907, 
1x years after its organization, the Finance Committee of the 
U ited States Steel Corporation voted to recommend to sub- 


imum. The resolution stated that the recommendation was 
ot applicable to. all departments. It named the furnace de- 


resolution had practically no effect, as was shown by the Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907-08 and confirmed by the subsequent 
investigation’ by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
4 which showed that in May, 1910, more. than 29 per cent of 


eosin onted ae years before should be. ob- 

That was the first step—to cut down unnecessary 
i labor. ‘The necessary Sunday work i in the continuous 
processes was a harder nut to crack. In May of that year, 


ia ive of. William | B. para then vice-president of the 


In Braddock and Homestead the story. was aitrent in | 1917 ! 
and 1918 that at the end of the war the steel mills were going 
to adopt the eight-hour. day. We, encountered this rumor re- 
ditional workers be employed so that each man could be 


; The more specific statements of this sort came from Home: 
stead workers and had to do, not with war time, but with 
crease in. the number of seven-day workmen. 
pendent. plants adopted the same plan, in whole or in Pp 


of the war, so as to give every returned soldier a job. This 
man ‘did not know how the rumor started. But just before 


He ' 


sidiary. companies that Sunday labor be reduced to the min- ee Wyhed ene: ideal stake tame i Seoeatnee 1919, nearly 


partment particularly as one to which it could not apply. This. 


_ month.’ The investigators for the Interchurch World Moy 


the employes in the steel industry were working seven days 
a ne oes Ropero was pons slowly reduced, how- 


the American Iron and Steel Institute, an organization to 
all: of the leading steel men of America belong, at the 


and leaned ne it be put into pe a 


lieved on one day each week. “Theoretically, at any rate, t uf 
required an addition of one-sixth to the Gas nce in 
continuous departments. 
Under this plan seven- -day ibhor in the plane a the Un 
Sune Steel Corporation was steadily reduced. It was 
altogether eliminated and there is reason to suppose that 
plan was not put into effect as thoroughly in all the. mills a 
‘it might have been. However, there was a substantial 
Several n¢ 


including, it is said, the Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube Compa : 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, the Cambria Steel a: 
pany, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and doubtle 
other smaller companies. During this period a law * 
passed in Ne ew York requiring all factories, where seven: 
labor was necessary, to grant one day of rest each wee 
their employes. “The principal steel company affected by ; 
law was the Lackawanna Steel Company of Buffalo. “ 

At the beginning of the war, the demand for steel. and 
scarcity of labor combined to undermine the six-day lak 
system. Early in the war the Lacakawanna_ Steel Comp: ny 
appealed to the New York State Industrial Commission fo 
exemption from the provisions of the One-Day-In-Seven . ; 
alleging, in the brief filed with the commission, that no 
its competitors in other states was observing the day o 
schedule. This charge was never denied, except by 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. It. has since developed 
in general, not only did the steel companies return to se 
day labor in the necessarily continuous departments, but, 
the period of the war, seven-day labor grew to be nearly un 
versal, even rolling Ape: often operating straight through. 
week without a single day’s shut-down. et 

At the end of the war there was no excuse for a contit 
tion of this practice. Patriotism no longer required su 
sacrifices in order to increase the output of steel. _ Never: 


year after the signing of the Armistice, it was in part a p 
test against the seven-day | week, as was brought out in 
SURVEY, as result of a canvass of the steel towns the follow 


ment’ and others who later made a study of conditions whie 
had prevailed prior to the strike found that little had be 
done toward a return to the six-day basis. iene 
Last summer, with the strike six months in the packard 
we found that some further progress had been made b t 


panies, declased itsoli for a constructive | one. ids of 16 
riba schedule Of the ee vere: whom we. intervie 


tion -ather’ mien the: idteanpe to Sadie men representative ny 
departments, nearly 24 ‘per cent: were wegullay sever day: 


1 The Closed Shisp and Other Industrial ‘Issues of ier ‘Steel 
John A. Fitch, The Survey, Nov. 8, 1919. | 
2 Report on the’: Steel. Strike of 19. 
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a physical, social, or moral 
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COuld be : ie 
DS aha the Stockholders? ee Report at the 
Annual Meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
elon eae mi 
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9 per cent more were on a seven- -day schedule part of 
ene oe as noted earlier, the Steel vad Week 


eve raL iy 


aces of the eines aed in Sap IQII, a resolu- 


ittee of stockholders. to. investigate labor conditions in 


s. This resolution was adopted ; the committee was 
ede by Judge Gary and consisted of Stuyvesant Fish, 
ian, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, a well-known Philas 
a financier, Darius Miller of Chicago, then president of 


ae sad cheesy: a the nce Benioe Fund. William 


eS eae formerly head of Kingsley House in Pitts- — 


oe n far agen ae uaios of the Poor, was 
t y of oe committee and wrote its report. This com- 


ortant Sane een for example, 


che 1912, add the recommendations were 
he Finance Committee. In 1913, the Finance 
re ivoa to the stockholders in annual meeting 


d do so at the same time. Mr, 
‘ present then offered a resolution requesting 
he jnited Sui Syeiie: Comeracee to en- 


is important eeoueh to justify a brief review. At the an- 


anoes, enna ended ¢ for he appointment of " 


ants of the corporation and to report back to the stock- 


Aowaltent Railroad, ‘Charles A Painter, a Pittsburgh 


of solo an he many interesting hinge to say. Their 


“monwealth Steel Company of Granite City, Ill., adopted the 
_ three-shift system in its open-hearth furnaces in 1912. 


adopted it in its continuous processes over two years ago. 


at Corporation could not act un-- 


we have fcicated, some of them having installed three shifts. 


THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 
E are of the opinion that a twelve- hour day of labor, iy 
C iollowed continuously by any group of men for any — 


considerable number of years, means a decreasing of the ef- — 
ficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such men. 


The, question should be considered from a social as well 
a physical point of view. When it is remembered that, ‘th 
twelve hours a day to the man in the mills means approx- 
imately thirteen hours away from his home and family, not 
for one day but for all the working days, it leaves but scant — 
time for self-improvement, for companionship with his fa- . 
mily, for recreation and leisure. It is important that any - 
industry be considered in its relation to the home life of 
those engaged in it, as to whether it tends to weaken or 
strengthen the normalness and stability of family life. By a 
' reasonable conserving of the strength of the working popula- — 
tion of today, may we be best assured of a healthy, mtels 
ligent, productive citizenship in the future. a: 


We are unmindful of the fact that the twelve-hour ay vi 
has, by its general acceptance and practice over a consider- ue 
able period of years, become firmly entrenched, and that any 
sudden or arbitrary change would involve a revolution in — 
mill operations. Nor are we at all sure that it would be — 
possible for any one employer, or any number of employers, 
to inaugurate a shorter hour system, unless a similar policy 
should be adopted by all employers engaged in the same 
industry, 


We do believe that following in the wake of other better- 
' ments of conditions in the steel industry there will naturall 
come a shortening of the hours of labor and the eventua 
abolishment of the twelve-hour day, which will tend toward. 
increasing the efficiency and resourcefulness of the working 
population and for that reason bring benefit to both employer : 
and employed. 


That steps should be taken now that shall have for their pur- | 
pose and end a reasonable and just arrangement to all con- 
cerned, of the problems involved in this question—that of — 
reducing the long hours of labor—we would respectfully rec- — 
ommend to the intelligent and thoughtful consideration of 

the proper officers of the corporation, 


-—From the Stockholders’ Committee Report at the 
Annual Meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 1912: 


of the United States in establishing the eight-hour day. This 
resolution was laid on the table and there it has remained : 
since.. Some time last fall, however, Judge Gary appointed a 
committee of presidents of subsidiary companies, with W. B 
Schiller, president of the National Tube Company as. chait 
man, to study and report on whether a change from the two 
to the three-shift system is possible and if so, how and wher 
it can be put into effect. This committee has held numerou: 
conferences and their report is expected in the near future. — 

So far as the independent steel companies are concerned, 
there have been some interesting developments. The Co 


Th 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, with its 5,000 employes 


Within a year, several other independent companies have 
adopted it and their pioneering has been the subject of a_ 
separate inquiry instituted by the Cabot Fund, the results of 
which are presented elsewhere in this issue of the Survey. es 

This movement has been confined to the smaller companit 
The greater independents, like Bethlehem, Midvale, Jones and 
Laughlin, Lackawanna, have,.to date, stood pat on the old 
twelve-hour schedule. They differ somewhat in practice, ; 


yo the twelve-hour day. 


in Certain depantncnte” With all of these companies, 


ever, the number of eight-hour jobs i is small; in the continu- — 


ous processes the twelve-hour day generally prevails. 


Long Hours and the Public » 


ONE factor in the situation remains to be consiaeied: One 
other group may have something to say about long hours in the 


steel industry, and that is the people of the United States. 


They ought to have something to say about it for it is they 
who make the industry possible, who in the long run pay the 
wage costs and the profits of the steel companies. When con- 
ditions arise that tend to injure personal and community well- 
being, that make for lower standards of citizenship, they also 
suffer. Clearly good citizens have something at stake in this- 
matter of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week. 

But good citizens cannot come too jauntily:into court. 
Their hands are not above scrutiny.’ Why is it necessary now 
to tell the public of hours of labor in steel? The Pittsburgh 
Survey told the story in 1909. Newspapers spread the facts 
abroad at that time and commented: with indignation on them. 
‘The Survey followed it up with a series of articles based on 
first-hand investigation in the other steel. districts.’ 

In 1910, employes of the Bethlehem Steel Company went 
‘on strike against the seven-day week. ‘The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, after investigation, published a 
report showing that in the month preceding the strike, 43 
per cent of the employes worked seven days a week and 51 
per cent of them worked twelve hours a day. Commenting 
on this report, an official of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion stated that conditions in other mills were similar. 

In 1911 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lished a report covering nearly the entire steel industry. ‘This 
report showed that 29 per cent of all employes worked seven 
days a week, and that nearly 50 per cent of employes in pro- 
ductive operations had a twelve-hour day. In 1912 the Stock- 
holders’ Committee of the Steel Corporation published their 
report in which they stated that in blast furnaces, open- 
hearths, and rolling mills, 50 to 60 per cent of the men had 
Since that time, reports published by 


1In order to test sentiment in an organized business group that frequently 
takes on civic activities, and obviously regards itself as- representative of the 
public, we sent a questionnaire last summer to the Chambers of Commerce in 
fourteen of the leading cities where steel is made, including Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Youngstown, Johnstown, Bethlehem, and the steel towns around Pitts- 
burgh. The questionnaire asked whether the schedule of hours in the steel 
mills interfered in any way with Americanization work, whether the chamber 
favored any change in hours, and what is the most desirable next step for the 
improvement of conditions among the steel workers. 

Only three acknowledgments were received. One said that our letter should 
have been addressed to the Y. M. C. A. Another said they were turning the 
questions over to the Employers’ Association. The third, written by the 


assistant secretary, said that the secretary would reply as soon as he returned 


from a-trip out of the city. Nothing further was ever received directly or 
indirectly from any of the chambers addressed. 

2The Human Side of Large Out-puts. Pv John A. Fitch. The Survey, 
Oct. 7, 1911. p. 929: Nov. 4, 1911, p. 1145; Dec. 2, 1911, p. 1285; Jan. 6, 
1912, p. 1527; Feb. 3, 1912, p. 1700, 


‘their government against having to go to work at too early 


Dene, ‘this wealth Oy accessible information, when 
steel strike began in September, 1919, the protest of |) 
strikers against the twelve-hour day met an incredulo 
sponse. The public had forgotten all about ite The \ 
newspapers which in 1910 when there was no strike had 
tested vigorously against the hours of work in the mills, 
sceptical in 1919 about the necessity of any change. 

Before the public can take any. action to help the pr 
situation it must understand. If it is to do that, ed 
preachers, leaders of thought must contrive to remember 
a few years at least well- known facts, and they must not di 
or evade them in times of stress. 

Given the facts, what can the public do? Not to do ar 
thing would be a confession of impotence amounting alii i 
to a denial of the principle of democracy in government. 
experience of the last’ten yéars with respect to the seven- 
week shows that neither good intentions, at Steel Corporati), 
headquarters nor resolutions passed by the American Iron aj 
Steel Institute are any permanent assurance against ai 
cessive schedule... When the public—and that means 1 
case all of us who are not directly concerned in the man 
ture of steel—decides that it will tolerate the twelve-hou 
no longer, the long day in steel will have to go. A wa 
found to abolish the use of poisonous phosphorous in the 
ufacture of matches, and with its abandonment a loaths¢ 
disease was driven out of existence. By the same method- 
the federal taxing power—children are being protected 


age. New York has shown in its one-day-in-seven legis’ 
that the work schedule in the continuous processes may 
made subject to public control. 

In the meantime, while we wait for the public to act, 
steel workers tfiemselves remain impotent, remembering 
all organized society rose against them when they struck 
1919 to obtain better working conditions, remembering | 
the reprisals that await men who are independent in thou 
or act in the steel industry. And in the meantime, the lea 
steel companies of America, prosperous as never before, « 
tinue a policy that is opposed to individual comfort, destruc 
of family life, and hostile to the development of citizenshi 

It is just this situation that places upon the public a bur 
and a responsibility far greater than may be its charge v 
respect to other industries. If the public is awake both t 
responsibilities and to its true interests it will take care | 
the substitution of eight hours for twelve in steel is not | 
postponed. Until it does come, there can be, among 
who love humanity, neither comfort nor peace of mind, — 


NUst not dim | 


HE eight-hour shift i in steel Sad iron, throughout 
the British Isles, is an accomplished fact—too fully 
accomplished to make good conversation. It is im- 
' possible to believe that anything short of the most 
rf lous of wars would make either the laborers or: the man- 
rs return to the long hours. 

an the words of the superintendent in chaeee of a South 
les “smelting stage,” as the open-hearth “floor” is called: 


‘We are all glad to be done with the twelve-hour day for good 
nd all. You wouldn’t find anybody in the country—employer 
Iz -employe—who would be willing to go back to it, even on a 
mporary basis. — No, no, it was too long. 


The same testimony—in almost the same words—came 
fo mly and universally from all the foremen, superintend- 
43nd managers, as well as from all the workers encountered 
: ough the British iron and steel industry during the summer 
1920. So much so that the asking of the same question in 
different districts grew positively boresome. 


}Much of value and significance for American iron and steel , 


it A BRITISH STEEL-SCAPE LRN 
Homes oy workers against an old style blast furnace installation, Northeast England Siyally We 


INGOTS, PIGS AND MEN 


The Bight Hour Shift in British Iron and Steel 4 
| By Whiting Williams ss 


How something over a year ago Whiting Williams, then vice-president of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company of Cleveland, closed his desk, emptied his pockets and made his way for seven months 
as a day laborer in steel mills, ship-yards and coal mines, in order to understand from the bottom up the 
problems of employment management is widely known. Mr. Williams put the story of it in his book, 
What's on the Worker's Mind. Last summer he set out to repeat the adventure among the steel work- 
ers of the north of England, the Welsh coal miners and the London dockers. 
he looked into the working schedule of the iron and steel industry and talked with many managers and 

men. This article is based on a report he was asked to make for the Cabot Fund. Repeatedly while the | 
_ discussion of the twelve-hour day has been up in this country, there has been not a little scepticism in — ie 
_. steel circles as to whether or not there was truth in the statement that the British industry had gone RUE. 
over bodily to the ce tie basis. Here is first-hand unimpeachable testimony that it has—Epitor. 


Among other things, vik ae 


Britain’s annual production of about ten million tons of — 
steel products is about one-fourth as large as America’s. We Ki 
should accordingly be able to export about the same amount 
as constitutes her entire output. On the other hand, Britain 
expects regularly to export a considerably larger proportion 
of her production than we. She has therefore to keep in mind — 
the exigencies arising out of the widest competition for world 
markets. It is accordingly of great interest that more than — 
a year after the universal application of the short shift to 
the continuous processes of the steel and iron industry, the — 
request of the city of Glasgow for bids on ten thousand tons — 
of rails for the streets found only one company out of the — 
thirty requested sufficiently free for early delivery to enable 
it to make a bid—and that bid on the basis of terms which — 
should change according to the market price in effect through- — 
out England on the day of delivery. It is thus evident that — 
the change of hours had not caused any notable lessening of 
ability to meet competition. i. 4 

As in America the industry is located in certain well de- — ‘ 
fined centers. South Wales ae long been famous as the 
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hs ia 


eae 


ot. 


home of ‘the. paanntiacture | ‘of stee sheets an 


‘where. 
were thrown out of work. Large numbers of them came to 
America to work in the new mills, and as a result the Welsh 
constitute today the chief element in the American sheet and 
_ tin-plate industry. ay 

For the most part the pig iron and the ingot steel made in 
- Wales has been “tin bar” for immediate manufacture into 
sheets whether covered with tin or not. 

The demand for the district’s material is evidently strong 
‘from all the markets. In that connection a prominent official 
of an association of sheet makers stated that the McKinley 
tariff was “one of the best things that ever happened to us 
because it made us go out and find an international market that 
is now so broad that nothing short of a world-wide depression 
could seriously lessen the demand.” To an outside observer 
it would appear that considerable extension work has been 

_ going on during and since the war with the probability that 
- more steel and iron is being planned for than will be required 
for the local sheet manufacture. Throughout the district 
iron, steel and sheet plants appeared very busy last summer, 


operation shortly at most of the centers visited. ‘These in- 
cluded: Briton Ferry, Newport, Port ‘Talbot, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Pontardawe, Llanelly, Dowlais, and Ebbw Vale. 
Of the so-called Midland district of England, Sheffield 
is the capital. It includes Northampton which is now furnish- 
ing ore or “iron stone” for various blast fuinaces, especially 
those in Ebbw Vale. The district, for the most part, serves 
the needs of such as Sheffield for the special steels required 
for tools, cutlery, guns and ordnance. For that reason the 
output of Sheffield’s open-hearths—there are, I believe, no 
blast furnaces in the city—goes into Sheffield’s fabricating 
“plants. From there, however, it goes—with the fame of 
Sheffield and Sheffield’s highly skilled steel workers—all over 
the world through long established trade channels. 
Of the Northeastern—and the most important—field, 
Middlesbrough is the capital. It is a fortunate location. 
Standing on the hills from whose sides issue train after train 
of “‘iron-stone,’ 
any one of oe numerous establishments which dot the beauti- 
ful plain and in which the big blast furnaces soon have it 
reduced to pigs of iron or to the ladles of “hot metal” for 
putting into the open-hearth furnaces for making the steel. 
i At the edge of the fertile plain are the coal fields of York- 


shire and Durham, including of course the district of New-. 


castle. Limestone and fire-brick are similarly located for con- 
venient use. Still more remarkable, the rear of almost every 

_ plant abuts onto a dock which accommodates steamers going to 
all the ocean ports of the steel-using world. 

Then there is the great steel-making district of Scotland, 
about Glasgow, with its suburb of Motherwell, the home of 
some of the largest and oldest of Scotch steel companies. These 
are similarly well situated with respect to coal. Their chief 
outlet i is found in the ship-yards for which the banks of the 
Clyde River are world-famous. 

_ Wearing the clothes and adopting the demeanor of a job- 
ess American steel worker involved to a certain extent the liv- 
ng of a “‘double life,” but made it possible to talk with a large 
number of the higher executives of plants and also of labor 
unions in all these centers, as an American “labor investigat- 


such it suffered a severe reverse at the hands of tie McKinley ‘ 
: tariff which gave special protection to the - same ‘industry here. is 
The result was to force South Wales to sell its goods else- st 
Before it succeeded in doing this thousands of men 


with new blast furnaces and other extensions ready to go into 


’ the visitor watches the cars disappear into 


older districts. 


FO, Kae \ 
A good opportunity ae conversation eid he wees 
afforded by the “pub,” the boarding house, the! factory ¢ 
and also inside the gates with the men on the job. ‘This la) 
opportunity was made possible because of the practice when} 
by unemployed workers feel free to enter in search of § 
“gaffer” or foreman. Thus the full eight hours was off 
spent loafing and talking in certain plants. — 


The British Steel Worker | 

Unlike the steel workers of the lower paid groups ‘ 
countered in my investigations in America, the men in Britai 
were in all cases English-speaking and English-born. In § 
Wales the members of the labor gang were considerably ; 
fected with the bolshevistic'spirit’ rife at the time among th 
miners of the same general district. The living conditions aj} 
peared less attractive than those of Middlesbrough. - Many ¢ 
the older plants showed bad working conditions. The 
situation was found in Scotland, especially as to living con 
tions. ‘The report there was to the effect that the steel wor 
ers of the district—especially those outside of Glasgow—< 
not share the marked bolshevistic tendencies for which ‘ 
Clyde-bank workers in the ship-yards have been noted sit 
the war. (During the war only the pressure of the natio: 
unions and the government defeated efforts of unh 
workers to make the best possible ‘peace by negotiat 
with Germany.) Sheffield also is in need of more atte 
tion to its housing in order to compare favorably with ¢ 
newer center of Middlesbrough. The installation of smal 
consumers there would contribute a great deal of sunshin 
health and good-will. The newer mills for making steel off 
ed good working conditions, while many of the older establish 
ments for making cutlery, etc., resembled ome of the 
Welsh rolling mills, in their dinginess. - 
The Middlesbrough area with its 140,000 people is by 4 
means a model of sweetness and light, although garden cit 
are now in process of erection for the workers of one of t 
largest companies. But as a whole the newness of the distri 
(it has come into importance only in the last thirty or fo ; 
years) has permitted the houses to be much more modern th 
the “flats” of Glasgow, for instance, which in many cases 
over one hundred years old; and has by the. same token mat 
most of the plants more attractive than the average of t 
One of the newest open-hearth and roll 
mills recently erected there rivals anything in America. , 
In all these districts there is the same shortage of homes th 
has perplexed our own American cites. ‘This is one factor, | 
addition to the heat of the industry’s jobs, leading to the cor 
sumption of a considerable amount of beer and whiskey, esp eC 
ally by the less skilled workers. From about sixteen shilling 
per day of eight hours for general labor the wage scale we 
up as high as an average of fifteen to twenty pounds a wei 
for the first hands and others in charge of the open-hearths an 
blast furnaces. In comparison with the cost of living in ‘Br $ 
ain and especially considering the length of the turn work 
the British worker in steel and iron is ania | better 
than the American. 


The bsicue chs Shift 


| 
} 


tically refusing to vane af che: matter eo the aegis 
iaving the two sides necessary to every “problem.” So 
I could find there was no question about the practicabil- 
‘and the all-round rightness of the short turn, at least as 
r as steel and iron were concerned. The words of the super- 
dent of a South Wales blast. furnace, who had worked 
any years in the same field in America, are typical : 


1h could 


NOTKEtS 


aCtory og 
a 


_ The long shift may be all right in other lines—I’m not say- 
ing. But when the work is as hard and hot and dirty as around 
‘a ‘floor” or about the “stoves” [of a blast furnace] it’s impossi- 
The old way was too long. ‘Everybody here has a maxi- 
of 57 hours, with some only 44, though the laborers often 
t over-time. Those who work the regular turns on the blast 
urnace, have every three weeks a double turn of sixteen hours 
iS changing: the shift. — 


Any effort on the part of an . American visitor of the execu- 
‘group to investigate the subject of the three-shift day ap- 
to offer a fruitless and profitless line of conversation 
the complete and enthusiastic statement of practically 
uch officials and their superior executives that there was 
nothing to be said for the older order. 

hing could possibly be more convincing for any Amer: 
xecutive who still opposes the short shift, than for him 
find himself thus’ stared at by his industrial peers and col- 


x 


ered entirely settled. 
mong the hands themselves, it was distinctly Hurtful to 


r in the land which: “now makes more steel than all the 
st of the world combined, I was still submitting to so out- 
an arrangement as the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
week. It is impossible to overstate the amazement and 
credulity—also the profanity—which in all parts of the 
y greeted the statement that the long turn was still in 
ration in most of the steel mills of America. In many cases 


one of 
the dit 
ty OF {0 


eady in the ‘workers’ minds as to industrial conditions in 
C e States.” The only compensation to their surprise was 
pardonable — sense of British pride which followed it. 
ther in Wales or Middlesbrough, the typical reply from 
ker ‘was that of a “third hand” ona iemelting stage” in 

lid esbrough : 

1 Wot! 

di aner !—In- America? And seven days a week! 
; I supposed | we was eee well the lawst! 


age OLN 
nd rll 
Cds 
hoes th 
facto 


i evclve. BAirs. and no time out for breakfast or 
Well, Rule 
Blime, 


- Other Advantages 


aces followed their exclamations of incredulity and their 
at they themselves had only recently come into the pleasure 


horter hour turn after many years of a twelve-hour 
tS ua naet inquiry, however, only served to make still 


Ont: of ae oe had always been in 


oe all ther experience none. of these workers had 
a longer day fem: soins his two-break aay, as it is 


on or the finishing of a job over the week-end, NCTA, 


and watching the furnace. These workers must be available 


ues as a man in search of the pros and cons of a subject crew would take turns in watching the gas to save the furnaces 


‘the opportunity over the week-ends to catch up his ane and 


‘standing as a progressive workingman from a progressive 
ustrial country to have to admit that because I was a steel 


tement had to be repeated several times before it would’ 
dited. It apparently went hard against the i impressions 


he bean Hitece and Eves ie around open-hearth . 


ers “of pride with an effort at politeness. “They confessed 


earnings compare unpleasantly with the wages of the skilled tin-plate rollers, 


er in this whole matter. — “What they called the twelve- 
han to seer eres only a starting at 6 A.M. and 


. it is likely that such workers, who in the nature of the case cannot easily 


_ the week to make week-end work necessary, as a matter of fact, I heard no 


called, ‘unless it was ‘the Gaoidaaey turn sometimes necess- 

‘This kind of shift might be enjoyed by ee we Groelde 
call the labor gang without at the same time being the portion 
of the workers “on the floor”—the men engaged in charging 


at any moment. ‘They must, therefore, eat their meals in be- 
tween the various jobs and periods of waiting which make up 
the twelve hours. But with them as with the laborers their 
amazement at hearing of the American seven-day week in any 
considerable part of American steel-making was based on a 
practice which still further contrasts the British with the Amer- 
ican steel worker. It is this: Operation of the open- -hearth 
or smelting furnace has for years in Britain been suspended 
from Saturday early afternoon to late Sunday night! 


I confidently say that we will never agree to continuous work- 
ing [of the open-hearth furnace] and I venture to say that I 
have demonstrated by the application of the eight-hour day in 
the industry in South Wales that continuous operation is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Moreover there is no day in the week 
which could possibly take the place of Sunday to the working- 
man. It is only on Sunday that there is opportunity for it 
whole family to be together. 


John Hodge, founder of the Iron and Steel Trades Confede i, 
ration (Union) in a speech in 1912 thus stated the position of ay 
the workers in this connection. 


This arrangement robbed the twelve-hour wolf of half its 
teeth. It meant that each week-end single members of the 


A 


from too much cooling. On such a schedule the worker had 


to rest from the labors of his long turns. 

It is not to be wondered at, accordingly, if the worker who | 
now enjoys the eight-hour shift with a week-end holiday and. 
who even at the worst enjoyed a week-end rest with his twelve- 
hour shift, should express with eyes, ears and lips the maximum 
amazement that in the “land of opportunity” men should seit an 
be working the long turns with a double turn every fortnight. 


How the Eight-Hour Shift Came 


- The attainment of such surprising advantages over the Am- 
erican worker in steel has been a gradual process—and one in 
which close heed has evidently been given to the lessons of ex- 
perience. It is worth hearing of this process from the pen on 
the man who is probably most of all to be credited for it John 
Hodge, now with Arthur Pugh, head of the Iron and Steel es 


‘Trades Confederation. In 1912 he said: 

Our first [union] success in having an eight-hour day Sainte? 
lished was in the works of the West Hartlepool Iron and Steel’ 
Company [Middlesbrough] district some sixteen years ago, Only — 
the men whom we describe as “smelters” [open-hearth furnace _ 
workers] were granted the privilege. The men who maae the 
gas or handled the pig iron did not get it for the reason that 
their money would not divide by three and give a living wage. 

Until recently we made no impression upon the mass of the 
‘employers in the districts of the Northeast Coast, the Mid- 
lands, the Northwest and the West of Scotland. The argu- 
ments used against us were that they could not, because of — 
foreign competition, increase the costs by giving the eight-hour, B 


1 'There was some complaint among the men of the Welsh tin-plate mills 
that the general laborers engaged in rebuilding the furnaces and checker- 
chambers were almost regularly employed during the week-end period ‘and 
at time and a half or double ‘‘time.” The effect of these over-time pay- 
ments was to so increase the wages of these laborers as to make their weekly 


who held themselves and their dignity far above them. ‘The testimony of 
the workers themselves was that they often refused the usual promotion out 
of the labor gang up to the position of “third hand’’ on the furnace because — 
the “third-hand” seldom had this advantage of additional work at ‘exttaor 3 
dinary rates. t 
It was also evident, in the case of these laborers, that the ‘shor pe com- a 
bined with one-time rates, made all hands hope for week-end jobs. While 


be paid according to output, would attempt to work slowly enough during 


smploven ‘make mention of any such situation. 


day. Our ES to fae was that we were ot asking for 


by, three instead of two. ‘They again replied that it was all. 
very good for us to divide the money, but the money of the 


ower paid men would not divide and that these men would not 


be content to continue working the twelve-hour day when they 
‘saw the others working the eight. 
that the replacing of that class of labor would mean very lit- 
tle extra cost in the event of these men insisting upon the 
change and that, further, for years the eight-hour day had 
been in operation in West Hartlepool and the lower paid men 
had made no demand for the eight-hour day, 

The employers further argued that with three shifts of men 
in the twenty-four hours, the difficulties of management would 
be very greatly increased and where there were furnaces which 
in a careless moment could be very seriously damaged, it would 
be more difficult to locate the negligent man than if they only 
had two shifts to deal with. Our reply to this was, of course, 
that men would be more alert, they would be more active, they 
would be less liable to be negligent because of the shorter work- 
ing day, because they would be in better physical condition and 
consequently their mental faculties would be more acute. 

Immediately after the establishment of the eight-hour day in 
West Hartlepool we succeeded in getting the Upper Forest Steel 


SLAG RUNNING FROM A BLAST FURNACE, NORTHEAST ENGLAND 


and Tin-plate Manufacturing Company, Morriston, Swansea, to 
also establish it in the Siemans-Martin [open-hearth] plant. 


No further progress was made until six years ago when as 
the result of negotiations between ourselves and the manage- 
ment of the Bell Brothers’ Port Clarence Works [opposite Mid- 
dlesbrough] it was necessary, after am agreement had been 
come to, that the company should get the consent of its [em- 
ployers’] association. ‘This association refused absolutely to 
grant the permission. As a consequence the firm resigned its 
membership, put the eight-hour shift into operation and it is 
worthy of note that the change is successful. 

So anxious were the workmen to obtain an eight-hour day in 
these works that the higher paid men came to the determina- 
tion, so as to remove every argument of the employers, that they 
would pay a percentage out of their wages so as to give the 
lower paid classes of labor an eight-hour day with themselves, 
and so to get rid of the argument of increased cost of pro- 
duction; but added to this was a proviso that the average out- 
put of the melting shop should be ascertained, and such taken 
as a basis, and for every extra ton of output over that average 
a bonus should be given to the higher paid men, so that what 
they had given to the lower paid men would come back to them 
in greater volume as the output increased. “To-day, I believe, 
the contribution of the higher paid men is very small, if not 
entirely wiped out, as a result of increased output. 


I should like now again to deal with South Wales. In the 


increase in rates but were willing the money should be divided 


We suggested, however, | 


the Ministry of Labor’s report, the hours in the chief ind 


effort, in spite of the legislation, has not yet secured compl 


ve an en 
aHivaesen In the 


foreign trade—the ‘eight-hour day 
mill trade in South Wales the eight-hour day is. also in op: 
tion, That probably paved the way for us to a considerable € 
‘tent, as in our agitation for an eight- hour day in that distri¢{ 
with the steel makers, we have met with less opposition fr 
the employers than has been the case in other districts; in faq| 
I might say a much more generous consideration than 
shown by the employers in any other district. 


In the same year Alderman P. Wallis mentioned ‘ ‘onal 
trict in the North of England where we have had the ei 
hour day for 21 years and 14 years in another.” 


Making it Unanimous | 

Shortly after the eventful August of 1914, even the ei | 
hour plants reverted to the twelve-hour shift in the effort 
free the maximum number of workers for active service at 4 
front. Four months after the signing of the Armistice, 
March, 1919, however, national legislation making the shor 


day compulsory in iron and steel went into effect. Durti} 


that year and mainly following this enactment, according: 


tries of Britain were reduced from 68-60 per week for 1¢ 
to 44-48 hours at the end of 1919, with changes affect 
6,400,000 men by an average of 634 hours each. To und 
stand the breadth and seriousness of this reduction it is he 
ful to read that 1918 showed over 1917 a detrease aver 
only 334 hours for 120,000 workers. Of these 55,000 ¥ 
in the engineering and ship-building trades, which were red) 
ed to 47 hours per week. ay 

The legislation may be said to be the result of the gove 
ment’s efforts to better the conditions of those who had hel 
to win the war and particularly to further the reabsorptie: 
the soldiers back into peaceful industry. Of the natio 
effort in this direction this legislation was only a part. 


success. Even in the summer of 1920 Earl Haig’s printe 
peals were constantly to be seen, begging that employers shot 
employ more of the returned soldiers, of whom about 1 00 
some of them partly incapacitated, still remained 


han here because the margin badder the number of jobs 
the number of workers is, as a general thing, and apart 
n the ordinary fluctuations, so much smaller in Bena than 
4 America. That being so, it is quite certain that the legis- 
a ie only followed public opinion in making impossible the 
Vnial of jobs to soldiers while thousands of others worked the 
traordinarily long week of the steel-maker. Until jobs be- 
ime chronically and perennially much scarcer here in Amer- 
over a longer period than we have ever known, we shall 
dly be able to appreciate how intensely the British worker 
Is. the unfairness of over-work for some with simultaneous 


stry for gucccsrad entry ito. ‘the eT world markets, Brit- 
_law-makers and the British public should have had the 
rage to thus tun the risk of hampering the country’s abil- 
| to compete in those markets. Certainly such legislation 
uld have been unthinkable in the same period in this coun- 
5 ‘in spite of the fact that there was considerable unemploy- 
int in the industry here at that time, It is apparently un- 
kable even now that we are farther from the confusion of 
 post-Armistice period and much nearer to the period of 
wviding employment for jobless men. : 

The difference of attitude toward the shorter turn in this 
intry is due for one thing to the general public’s belief, 
til recent days, that the short turn is already in operation in 
el and iron, This has arisen from confusion with the “eight- 
i basic day. ”” This has practically nothing to do with the 
ht-hour shift. It means only that men working a long turn 
time and a half, that is, pay-and-one- half, for all time 
Urked over. eight lipire: A second reason for the difference 
‘0 be found in our lack of such a historical testing and de- 
oping of the short turn in the industry as that described by 


3 


ftps. He spoke mainly for the peechearth furnace 


Bre sy 5 


wankers These have long. resisted sce eialiy,” as he shows, 


the aay of the supposed necessity of continuous operation. 


In the Blast Furnace 
It is even more surprising to find that in the making of 


iron in the blast furnaces a record has been making during 
In the iron-making practice the — 
tyranny requiring continuous operation cannot be gainsaid. 


an equally long period. 


Serious loss and long delays follow upon the putting out of 


the fires. But it is most significant to notice that this compul- — 


sion itself has, in its refusal of even the Sunday holiday, been 
the means of bringing a better day to the British blast furnace 
workers long ago. 


Ever since then it has enforced it, except for the inevitable 


double turn of sixteen hours every third Sunday for the alter- a 
nation of the shifts into a different period of the day. This 


union is reputed well run, appears much respected by the 


GETTING READY TO CAST IN A BRITISH BLAST FURNACE 


workers and the operators and includes, I believe, 30,000 men, 
certainly a very large proportion, if not the majority of the 
It is not a member of the Iron 


country’s blast furnace men. 
and Steel Trades Confederation. 


Influence on Production 
In 1912 Mr. Hodge gave his testimony that mill man- 


agers in South Wales agreed that the eight-hour day had 
brought ‘‘an increase of output in rolling mills of at least 20 — 


per cent, but so far as the open-hearth is concerned they would 
not place the increase at more than 12% per cent.” 

In connection with the legislation of March, 1919, consid- 
erable assurance seems to have been given by Mr. Hodge and 


Mr. Pugh that a 25 per cent increase in output might be. 
expected. The opinion of Mr. Pugh, when seen in September, 
and also of the various workers questioned, would seem to 
agree with the general conviction of the operators; namely, 


that this had not been obtained as yet but that a 10 per cent 
increase could probably be admitted. Of the operators sev- 
eral expressed very definitely their belief that it was not proper 


to expect as yet definite results on a national basis from any 


In 1897 the National Association of Blast- 
furnacemen obtained the recognition of the eight-hour turn. 
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plan ek in ie ‘nature ‘6 ee case e required a 50 per cent 


so per cent dilution in the skill and judgment of the workers 
on which the quantity of satisfactory output largely depends. 


~ workers’ adaptation to a new work schedule is borne out by 
the observation of Dr. H. M. Vernon, investigator for the 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board of the British Govern- 

‘ment’s Medical Research Council and Department of Scien- 
tific Industrial Research. In one of his reports (Number 5) 
he states that “when a reduction in’the hours of work is fol- 
lowed by an increased rate of production, this increase does 

not show itself at once. It may take weeks or months before 
it attains its full value... .” 

His detailed testimony in the following instance (Bulletin 
Number 6—The Speed of Adaptation of Output to Altered 
Hours of Work, 1920) is to the point both as to the need of 

time and also as to the extent of increase and the number of 
factors affecting such increase. 


In the production of steel by the open-hearth process the 
shifts used to be of twelve hours’ duration, but. within recent 
years they have been gradually replaced by eight-hour shifts, 
and these shortened shifts are now universally adopted, At 
one steeli works I was able to obtain the weekly output of ten 
“forty-ton acid-steel furnaces for two years (1910-1912) when 
twelve-hour shifts were worked and for the subsequent two 
years when eight-hour shifts were worked. The results were 
averaged over. monthly periods for the’ whole ten furnaces, 
and these relative monthly values, in the form of hourly out- 
put, are reproduced herewith, It will be seen that while they 
are rather irregular there was a gradual fall of output dur- 
ing the twelve-hour shift period. The dotted line is meant 
to represent a rough average, and in the present instance it 
shows a gradual fall of output from 104 to 96. In June, 1912, 
the men went on to eight-hour shifts, and for the first two 
months there was no definite improvement of output. Then it 
began to mount up rather irregularly, but it did not attain its 
maximum until July, 1913, or thirteen months after the reduc- 
tion of hours. During the next twelve months it fell away 
again considerably, and then, with the advent of the war, the 
_ conditions of production were changed, and comparable output 
data were no longer obtainable. The fall of output noted dur- 
ing the twelve-hour shift period and the latter half of the 
eight-hour period is possibly due to the same cause, though 
I am ignorant as to its nature. It is not likely to be due to a 
! egies restriction of output, for the steel melters were paid 
at a piece rate’ which was not increased when the shifts were 
Obdenes i. e., the men.earned only two-thirds their previous 
_ Wages, so long” as they did not improve output. The fall may 
_ have had some other psychological cause, such as labor unrest, 
or a physical one, such as a gradual deterioration of the plant, 
' but whatever its origin, it could not mask the substantial in- 
crease of output produced by the shortened hours. If the 
_ dotted line in Fig. x be taken as a fair criterion, this change 
- of shift caused the output to increase from 96 to 113, or by 
38 per cent, but if the output be averaged from June, 1913, 
_ onwards, it comes only to 109, or it shows an increase of 14 
per cent on the .1912 output. 


BOA factor militating specifically during the last two years 
against the early obtaining of the hoped for 25 per cent in- 
crease would be the very pronounced and universally evident 
loafing of the “labor gang.” This is a manifestation of the 
- post-war unrest. Naturally output depends to a real extent 


"upon the energies of these men sin the restoring of worn-out 


furnaces and checker chambers. At the same time no plan has 
yet been worked out for paying them according to results, that 
y according to the tonnage of the furnaces. 

Throughout my travels the same complaint was made: 
Our tonnage men are putting their backs into their jobs 
plendidly, but our day-rate men are nothing short of hope- 


We can’t pay them a tonnage- Tate, 80 we simply cannot 
on. to work. 


increase in the number of men and, therefore, of course, a 


‘This necessity of considerable time in which to secure the 
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SHORTER SHIFTS AND LARGER OUTPUT 


Diagram showing the record. of 42 open- -hearth furnaces under te 
twelve-hour shifts; and the increase of from 14 to 18 per cent ' 
production after the change to three eight-hour shifts. From Bull 
tin No. 6, The Speed of Adaptation of Output to Altered Hours | 
Work, 1920, by Dr. H. M. Vernon, investigator to the Industri 
Fatigue Research Board of the British Government's Medical Rj 

search Cownesl and Department of Scientific Industrial Research 


This is in line with testimony given by, the laborers ther 
selves, especially in South Wales: 


If there’s a bit es much bossin’ of us we down tools, What | 
with all the “blows” [rests] we tykes w’en no boss been around, 
we don’t work. so much as ’arf our eight hours. 4 


Initiative eats 

Until some method is found of obtaining their active inte 
in the results of their work, the efficiency of the tonnage n 
on the furnaces appears certain to be adversely affected by t 
prevailing spirit of unrest. In this connection, however, | 
should be kept in mind that these day laborers were former 
upon the ten-and-one-half-hour instead of the twelve-hour da 
so that the increase in their hourly energies could not be 
pected to show the same Paprovemnan as in the case of - 

other workers. ; 

_ This factor of the uninterested “labor gang” would aff 
the output of both the open-hearth and the blast furnac 
At the bottom of the operation of both there i isa considera 
number of laborers required by the process to. perform 
hottest, grimiest and heaviest of work—and that within 
pened of waiting which characterize the work of the tonna; 
men above them. Q 

Thomas McKenna of Middlesbrough, head of ‘the ble 
furnace men’s union, stated unequivocally last summer to t 
writer that experience since 1897 has shown an increase | 
output of between 20 and 25 oe cent on, the three-shi 
system. on 

At one of the Middlemen furnaces, a worker stat 
that they were regularly getting 1,100 tons a week as cot 
pared with 700 tons on the long hour basis, His absent 
is probably not to be taken too seriously since factors ni 
noticed by the worker would presumably come into such. 
change. . the 

Other foremen stated that there was viadoubieae an 
crease, although in most. cases the eight-hour day had ev 
dently been in operation too long to make the subject | 
further scientific interest. ye: 
i the field of both blast furnace and d open-heat 


lim Boos i “scrap,” a ad other a als used, to on the margin between the number of available jobs and th num 
ie. nished products. ber of persons needing them is. felt at all times cnd- by a 
a is is considerably less true in the sheet and tin-plate in- groups to be extremely narrow. ‘ 
stry. Wbaeias as mentioned o Mr. Hodge, the short turn Asa matter of observation also the number of “hands 


larger number there of hand-charged instead of | machin 
r turn, “aaieh, Bidiiaant ‘Asie to be paid by the company. san RUTANCeS: : 
This difference in hours. has doubtless been secured largely 
the fact that in a hot-mill ‘the output depends to a much 
reater extent upon the ‘energy of the individual members of 
rolling mill crew and upon the spirit of team work be- 
en them, — _ This last i is very important in view of the great 


The Worker’s Earnings ci 

The delay in accepting the eight-hour turn at one oe the 
Middlesbrough open-hearth furnaces indicated the men’s fea 
that the change would cost them too much. According to the 
plan, the workers receiving less than fifty shillings a week ° ‘wer 
paid entirely by the company. In the case of workers getting 
more, the older workers on the other two shifts and the com 
pany divided the expense upon a sliding scale. As a result. of 
this, men getting 180 shillings a week paid the entire cost of 
the third man—presumably out of the increased tonnages. On 


the other hand the satisfaction of the steel men as a whole in 


a member of such a crew in September, 1919. ) On the) dicates that the change cannot have meant any proportionate 
, r hand, one member of the crew who begins to “slow up” 6 absolute loss of earnings following the shortening of hours. 
by reason of fatigue or other cause, cannot fail thereby to pop Mr. McKenna and Secretary Pugh as mentioned, r 
I ssen. materially the speed and hence the output of the entire ported that earnings for the men in their union had made an 
jcrew. This dependence upon physiological and psychological ayerage: increase of 250 per cent Over pre-war as “compared _ 


i factors is taken account of in the very high. rate (tonnage) with an increase in the cost of living, reported by the Ministry 
id the boss roller ; by his. leadership as well as by his tech-  o¢ Labor as 152 per cent (July, 1920). 
| ical skill, he can. very largely affect the earning power of his “The satisfied feeling everywhere evident among the workers 
rd fou nase of the Ae any. es Re ae with respect to the change would certainly indicate that what- 
oS a _ Other Results hea | _/ ever unsatisfactory features in earning might have been brought 
about by the exchange were more than counterbalanced Db 
the rate increases secured. The chief of these increases has 
come about through a feature which is quite notable in con- 
nection with the rates of pay to tonnage workers in the sheet. 
or tin-plate industry, the blast furnace, the open-hearth. fur 
naces and the rolling mill. This feature is the sliding scale 
According to this the rate of pay per ton varies according to 
the selling price of certain basic products. The fact that iron — 
and steel have met with a market almost constantly on hig 
price levels has thus helped toward the 250 per cent increas 
mentioned. In the opinion of experts the evil results of a fall 
ing market could be at least partially offset by increased effi 
ciency and would be more largely offset by the prices of foo 
and other commodities, which would be practically certain 
fall slong a the prices of iron and steel. 


a after nother ( In a. team where! every member is in good | 
ysical and mental condition the speed and ‘skill which can 
attained: by the ctew as a whole makes the work remark- 


ee to watch and interesting to take part in. (The writer 


i 


. et ‘that eu iy ef Monaleh or ona daieyard occurences 
i handling either the blast « or open-hearth furnaces, have been _ 
greatly lessened. Fr requent expression was Geardl however, 
from. ho a and paolo that with the short turn 


Mcocly. leas wear Sd tear. ne ereral cases, also,’ mention 
s made of the manifest belief that in the case of such disas-. 
; as did occur the extra services required were given by the 
c with | much less unwillingness and grumbling than 
; jously. No one, further, seemed to feel the auiee doubt 
of co marked ete of tardiness and absence. 


be in ry he aber gang is put. upon the eight-hour as : we ; i 
rt 1 Lisouans Gia it is to be noticed that the ‘ entry cor- i Seg pe ites Relations 


ere oe the oe aad its. vehi to alee es to the man- 
rent of over-rough treatment of its men. 

\ppar tl also, few if. any ‘important changes Hage been reported high. The practice of the sliding scale would’ seen 
nade in the functions of the different men working i in the dif- to have accustomed the manufacturers to the thought of shar- 2 
a view oe to a minimum the num- ing their prosperity with their workers. At any rate there can 


be no doubt that the relations between the i iron and steel manu 


“out in most renanalle contrast to those existing in this cou 


‘in any other industry in Great Britain. It is calculated to 
‘give an American steel maker a shock of surprise to see in the 
Iron and Steel Trades Supplement of the London Times (July 
ne 31, 1920) an article on Conditions of Labor—Valuable Tra- 

- ditions, written by the secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades 

ee cdes ation and the secretary of the National Federation 

of Iron and Steel Manufacturers jointly. 

_ To any one who has come to know the apathy and antipathy 

of the workers in many parts of the steel industry here, it is 
very evident that this friendly feeling between the two groups 
_ over there helps substantially to make the output and other re- 
_ sults of the shorter hours as satisfactory as they manifestly are. 
After all it takes something more than merely increased earn- 
_ ings to secure anything like the full possibilities of increased 
- energy. Here in America the ill-will which finds its chief 
_ foundation in the fatigue of the long hour workers is a deter- 
rent against their giving anything like 100 per cent of the ca- 
pacity left to them after their labors. 
__ Light on the way in which this problem of friendly relations, 
as a means toward maximum human effciency, is affected by 
the long hour turns, was given by a worker in a Middlesbrough 
_ Plast furnace: 


_ Proper slavery it was ’ere afore we changed about a year 
ago. Bloody murder as ye might say—nothin’ less. Awnd 
after the long double turns—twenty-four bloody hours—a bloke 
would ’ave ter stop in fer a pint or two. And fust thing ’e 

; knowed, ’e wuz done for; ’course ’e wuz all done in ter start 
with like. 


This is in line with the great number of men observed here 
to line up at the bar for their “whiskey-beer’ at the end of 
the long turns in the American steel towns worked in by the 
_ writer in 1919. For such drinking the necessity of securing 
- sound slumber during daylight before the whistle for the next 
shift was given as the chief reason. 

‘The effect of this on human behavior and relations would 
n actuality requite computation in addition to the 8 per 
cent which the writer was informed is added in the estimates 
_of many concerns in England to cover the unforeseeable stop- 
- pages and other losses due to the use of liquor. 


Social By-Products of the Change 

In 1912, Alderman P. Wallis declared that when the ques- 
tion of the eight-hour day was raised many said that the men 
would not use the time left to them with profit to themselves: 
“This has not proved true. Drunkenness has not increased. On 

the contrary the use of gardens and bicycles has increased.” 
_ Naturally it has been too early to discover definite results 
of the short turn in the steel and iron industry as a whole 
since March, 1919, in the form of what might be called the by- 
_ products of a social sort. The union official mentioned, Mr. 
‘Pugh, showed himself quite alive to these. He is of the belief 
that comparatively few of the men are giving themselves to 
increased drunkenness and dissipation following their increased 
earnings and increased leisure. He was very glad that many 
_ of the men were turning to increased cultivation of the allot- 
“ments or gardens and to sport. According to the English cus- 
tom this last has meant the purchase of whippet dogs or pig- 
eons for racing, the cultivation of game or fancy poultry and 
similar pursuits. He expressed the belief that the men were 
making on the whole a satisfactory progress in the use of their 
free time. The union in various localities had introduced 
study classes for the men with pleasing results. The classes, 


try in the same field. In fact these are believed better than i that. plans” were now. ‘going forward for offering the 


however, had not been planned in the form of courses requir- 


courses running in sequence through the free time of as mu 
as three years. They would be based upon a careful study ¢ 
the various steel processes and subjects of allied interests. A 
the close of the course a diploma would be given, which would) 
entitle a man to a more important standing in the plant. Wii ) 
the giving of such courses Mr. Pugh felt the test would come.| 
It would seem to me that much remains to be desired in 
this matter of free time. In Glasgow particularly very lit- 
tle improvement of the workers is to be expected in my opin-| 
ion from a shorter day until far-reaching steps are taken: to! 
improve housing conditions. Middlesbrough is fortunately a 
much younger city and therefore free from Glasgow’s ancient 
“flats.” As a British manufacturing town, Middlesbrough is 
above the average of industrial Midlands. In spite of a few 
parks, easy access to a pleasing open country and a nearby 
seashore, there appeared to me little opportunity for an edify- | 
ing use cof large earnings-and short hours, except in the. 
“movies” -or the “pubs.” Public libraries appeared. ve 
slightly used. Indeed the third difficulty which it would oo 
pear must be overcome by the English workman in addition) 
to “booze” and “bookies” is the great number of racing and 
scandal sheets which pose under the guise of newspapers. 
One of these is read all over Britain to the number of about 
three million ‘copies per week by thousands of workers whe 
have bought no other newspaper during the week except thi 
noon or eyening racing sheets “salted” with a few short 
columns of news matter. é ; 
It must be granted that careful bhseruation a is likely to ir 
dicate that the fullest and most desirable use of the British 
worker’s free time is always likely to be obstructed by the 
working-class consciousness of the general scarcity of, jobs’ 
with the over-emphasis upon security as compared with oppor+ 
tunity and the hardening of class lines which this job scarcity 
thus produces! On the whole, therefore, the British employer, 
is likely to gain less in the way of a better educated and best "i 
developed worker from the increased free time, than should b 
the case under American conditions.. Nevertheless it was 
very evident in the industry as a whole that management had 
found the function of supervision much easier under the new 
regime, and was expecting to find it increasingly easy with the 
making of a constantly better adaptation to it. 
Perhaps it has been the crowded order books of the irom 
and steel concerns that has permitted the making of the chang 
with so little evident effort to lessen its cost in the midst of. 
the confusion and uncertainties of the post-war period. At 
any rate, a considerable margin of feasible adjustment will 
present the opportunity for whatever closer figuring of costs 
may later prove necessary. If the pressure for this comes from 
the necessity of meeting international competition, it is pretty 
sure to make evident to the workers that the lessened number | 
of jobs per unit of output is only a step toward increasing the) 
number of jobs in the whole of an industry whose methods of 
production are thereby made such as to permit successful com y 
etition with the industries of other nations. i 


Long Turns Bar ihtianisonuceee Immigrants 
Meanwhile the long turn in American iron and steel serve 
to lessen in a real degree the good-will which the ‘British 
worker otherwise feels for his fellow workingmen across the 
sea. 
In the Sheffield steel dicrtien the eight-hour day i is reported 
to have been adopted first by a certain well known firm (Sir 


ee operating a as 3s they | were cau are on the long 
Such an announcement. is hardly needed to give the 
abor situation in American steel-making a very black mark 
mene well-informed English ved suns _Among a con- 


existence of the iyi nec day are regularly cited to British 


an ion or ‘not, ‘it certainly has one undesirable 
Shas makes it ane certain that America will not ob- 


a | for the sheet and tin-plate 


fides re. there has been 


increased 

of special 

eel, for instance, could 
dly fail to. be ey 


ies. made their asaiee 
| eee It is also 


si ons of importance on open-hearth and blast furnaces where 


dee ler in ‘steed here, the kite of the recent strike, and the 


“our Heat raed y Here. als that foreign-spea 
poorly. educated men are much more common in po 


the. long turn is still in effect than in positions of corresponding 
importance on the sheet mills, operating on the short turn. 
This situation perhaps ates the statement of an important. 
steel official to the effect that for some time there has been 
noticed a decided falling off in the quality of the personnel 
engaged in the making of iron and steel. tile 
It goes without saying that the assumption, made above, yf 
increased tonnage costs as inseparable from increasing the 
number of shifts from two to three, is not to be lightly made 
except on the basis of long experience in connection with the 
most careful adaptation. In spite of the lack of what would 
appeal to an American as careful adaptation, the three-shift 
system has demonstrated its value at one plant after another 
throughout the steel fields of Great Britain. 
As a result the entire industry made the change universal in 
the midst of a period of world-wide confusion and difficulty 
Slightly over one year later, it showed itself similarly one- 
minded in. its conviction 


Breaking the “pigs” from the “sow.’ 
are sheltered in England as in America 


that the old way was 
gone for good—and a 
good riddance, too. 
Such a nation-wide ex: 
perience ane: such a con-- 
viction shared, as was 
found, by all _ groups of 
the industrial community 
from the highest execu- 
tive to the lowest brick- 
tosser, surely deserves the 
thoughtful notice of - every 
American’ steel and iron 
official who. would con- 
sider himself efficient and 
also of every American 
citizen who would con- 


Few cast houses and pig beds ; ; : 
sider himself effective. 
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STEEL MILLS (|e 


Which has brought reduction in number of men 
jeeded, reduction in total daily wages and increase 
n output, but has ‘meant no decrease ‘in the number 
‘of hours worked by the men on the furnaces 
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Ms aphels Where the hot metal from “the 
Bravo GN ‘mixer’ is charged into the fur- 
Saar eUNU mace, Note the absence of 
Re aa A ee re workers 


CHARGING MACHINE 


By means of which one opera- 
tor’ fills the furnace. Mental, 
not physical power is the lead~ 
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ing demand of this labor 
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THE PIT SIDE OF THE OPEN-HEARTH 


Steps lead up to pourer’s or 
ladleman’s level. Row of molds 
being filled from ladle. The 
row of furnaces is to the right 
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SHIFTS 


| ‘The Pioneers and the Problem 


By S,. Adele Shaw 


YEAR ago, steel employers throughout the country 
were quoted to the effect that whether three shifts 
was or was not the ultimate solution of the long 
day in steel, the system could not be installed be- 
4 se of the labor shortage; there were not enough men avail- 
de to work the third turn. 

\Poday there is a surplus of labor. Many plants have closed 
§vn entirely; others are working but five days a week. 
Jained steel workers are-out of jobs. There is sufficient 
jn power available to relieve the men on the long turn in 


in twelve months, moreover, swift advances have been 
§de looking toward the elimination of the long day. Elbert 
| Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the United 
tes Steel Corporation, has issued instructions to all subsi- 
| dry companies to enforce so far as practicable the pre-war 
ling eliminating seven-day labor. The Steel Corporation 
“appointed a committee to look into and report upon the 
risability of installing three-shifts in all continuous pro- 
ses. The experience of twenty pioneers has been collated 
the Cabot Fund and published. Engineers have gathered 
national meeting for a discussion of The Long Day in 
el. Industrial engineers have been at work in steel plants, 
nonstrating the relation between the shorter shift and ef- 
ency; industrial relations experts have testified as to the 
ect of the mental attitude of steel workers on production ; 
momists have established the relation between the long turn 


and waste; mechanical engineers are taking up the matter of 
engineering revision with the idea of showing how changes 
in equipment may cut labor costs in steel; and workers them- 
selves have pointed out waste effort in certain of the tasks 
to which they have been assigned. Practical, progressive steel. 
manufacturers have publicly stated that the industry will 
never have a more favorable time to act than during the pres- 
ent period of industrial depression; that delay will mean in- 
creased costs when the change ultimately comes, ‘The seeming 
lifeless organism of a year ago is stirring throughout the whole 
body of the industry. Backed by pressure of public opinion 
and led by the pioneers of the Middle West, the steel industry 
is even now making the momentous decision as to whether 
the long day is to continue or not to continue. 


The Pioneers 
THAT three shifts is a system that can be achieved in basic 
processes in the steel industry would seem to be shown by the 
results obtained by the pioneers, Practically the whole world, 
with the exception of America, has gone into three shifts in 
steel, with satisfaction to both employer and employe. [See box 
page 810.] Twenty or more companies in the United States 
from the Atlantic coast to Colorado have installed the sys- 
tem in blast furnaces, open-hearths, Bessemer converters or 
rolling mills—the continuous processes historically operated 
on two shifts. [See box, page 811.] Working under the 
direction of Morris L. Cooke, industrial engineer of Phila- 


809 


Aeiphia: ee Bn ariee ‘eran! the Cabot Fund, Horace 
Be Drury, economist, formerly with the United States Ship- 


ping Board, has collated the facts regarding these companies. 


This accumulated mass of experience presents ample material — 


for consideration of the change as a practical matter. It 
shows results in plants known and respected throughout the 
steel industry, located in practically every steel district of the 
country; plants with diversified local problems, manufacturing 
_ varying kinds and qualities of steel, with totally different 
labor and marketing problems, with different types of equip- 
ment and other facilities; plants which have made the change 


with a leadership varying in purpose and a technique inter- 


esting because of its very diversity. 

- The results of this study warrant Mr. Drury in stating that 
the steel industry could go over to three shifts in every de- 
partment with an added cost of not more than 3 per cent 

to the finished rail, bar or plate; that the cost need not be 
nearly so great; that under certain favorable conditions with 
an increase of 25 per cent in hourly wage rates to the men, 
35 per cent in labor force, and 10 per cent in output, the 
. eer cost per ton of steel Wave remain practically stationary. 


Initiative 4 in the Change 


IN contrast to the research methods now being applied, pre- 
liminary to a decision regarding this revolution in the in- 


THREE SHIFTS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


N GREAT BRITAIN the movement toward three shifts 
was begun in blast furnaces as long ago as 23 years; and 
by ten years ago was so well under way as to be the rule 
_ in the steel and tin-plate industry of Wales, and a common 
practice in the blast furnaces of the north of England. The 
‘war retarded the rounding out of the three-shift system in 
| England; but in March, 1919, those furnaces and other 
_ branches of the steel industry which had not already done 
so went over to three shifts; and the three-shift system is 
the accepted practice throughout the English steel industry 
and is working to the satisfaction of all concerned. [See 
page 799.] : 
IN BELGIUM an agreement was entered into between the 
employers and workers by which beginning with January 1, 
t920, the eight-hour day was to be observed at blast fur- 
naces. 
IN FRANCE a law of April 23, 1919, established the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day, leaving to public administrative 
tegulations the fixing of the conditions under which the 
principle should be applied. Without waiting for such reg- 
ulations to be issued, however, the French employers and 
employes in the metal industry, and a number of other in- 
dustries, made their own agreement, to go into effect on 
June 1, r919. 
IN GERMANY the law also limits the working day to eight 
hours, subject to such exceptions and conditions as may be 
defined by decree or administrative order. 
IN SWEDEN the forty-eight-hour week is generally applied 
in iron works. | 
IN SPAIN the eight-hour day was first adopted by agree- 
ment for iron and metal workers in a long list of cities, and 
then, effective October 1, 1919, the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished by royal decree as the general rule for all industries. 
IN ITALY there is an agreement limiting hours in the iron 
and steel industry to eight hours a day. 
IN JAPAN, according to Mr. Hiroshi Iwata of the Mitsu- 
bishi Steel Company, the three-shift system is the prevailing 
tendency in the steel industry. It has been adopted in his 
company’ s blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills, 
coal mines, etc.” 


+ The material in this box and those following is from Mr. Drurvy’s 
paper read before a joint meeting of the Taylor Society and other 
engineering bodies in December and published in the February 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society. 


: experience of other. ee 


-goes—competition won’t allow it—she can’t afford it,” 


was unaware of the fact that the United States was act 


the best informed had anything that even approximat d 


_the foreigners. 


wages as are paid in the East. 


a half for all hours over eight), the Colorado Fuel and 1 


“over the prevailing base rates in the East. 


“America can’t go into a hie inte the heals hi 701 


president of a company which had been forced into t 
shifts because of labor troubles, told me last summer. ~ 


trailing other countries in the matter. 

Another official informed me that his company was the { i 
to go into three shifts—while, as a matter of fact, the 
monwealth Steel Company had taken the step many year: 
fore. Several officials did not know that companies in. 
immediate districts were operating three shifts and not 


complete list of such companies in the United States. 
There has been some reason for this. ‘The immediate o. 
cumstances which brought about the change, as well as \t) 
diversity of the problems involved because of local c 
tions, had made each of these smaller companies believ: 
problem more or less an isolated one. And some of thet) 
to be sure, did take.counsel of neighboring. plants. _ This ve 
isolation, however, has added to the richness of experience 
be found. 
The initiative has be taken as when by employers as_ 
employes. In no instance has the change been brought a 
by law as in a number of other countries. Where 
ployes have taken the initiative, the decision has been brou 
about sometimes through strike, sometimes through coni 
ence; where employers have taken the initiative, plans h 
been worked out sometimes with, and sometimes vice 
the cooperation of employes. On the whole the greatest § 
cess in increasing output and keeping down costs seen 
have come about in those plants in which employer and'« 
ploye have cooperated in installing the system. — q 
There is the plant that was forced into three shifts thro 
a serious strike of the workers. The company was not ¢ 
vinced, but the war was on so the change was made, with | 
feeling on both sides. Within a year, the employers w 
completely won over to the new system and were search 
for the means of gaining cooperation of the workers in bri 
ing about the greatest efficiency in operation. 
There is the plant that refused to take back its fort 
workers who had gone out in the great steel strike of 19 
but who in the same year, granted to the American work 
who asked for it the eight-hour day which had been refu 


A striking example of initiative on the part of the worl 
is offered by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
the first move was made by the shop committees. The ce 
pany has an agreement with its men by which it pays the. 
In 1919, when the Steel © 
poration decided to introduce the basic eight-hour day ( 
which hours are not reduced, but workers are paid time 


Company called its men together in a series of meetin: 
consider methods for putting the basic eight-hour day into 
fect. At one of these meetings, the men declared that y 
they wanted was not the basic eight-hour day but the a 
eight-hour day. 


Thus, the 1 


not only received a little less per hour than under th 


r to thie ae Series day. 
Me, ice International Harvester Company, Boecifical ly in its 


stration e Dasespbobinens through bonne with the 
‘The Bessemer and bar mills had gone over to three 


| wishes of the men having been made known through the 
Apany’s industrial council plan, the eight-hour day and the 
day week were established throughout the plant. 

\Jnions took the initiative at the National Enameling and 
|mping Company, where, department by department, the 
ision was made during annual negotiations between com- 
y and union. Here the entire plant is on a union basis. 
| ‘heared encourages the ‘men to join one and the same 


tt Moly and eile’ the danger of a ene on the part of one 
jon, paralyzing the operations of other or all departments, 
i be minimized. 

At the Commonwealth | Steel Company, te employers 
ved without threat or request from the workers, and even 
hout their knowledge. The impetus came solely from a 
‘viction that men should not work twelve hours on the 
“laces. 

\\ficiency seems to have been the motive behind the change 
@the American Rolling Mill Company’s plant at Middle- 
jn where the initiative was taken by the management 


y stages of the plan. The history of the company. is in- 
sting and has a bearing upon the results obtained in its 
‘nt experiment. Some twenty years ago, the mill at Zanes- 
«tie, was started by a group of skilled workmen who under- 
{ to sell the stock and tried to swing the administrative 


e ‘rprise. It failed. W.S. Horner, now one of the directors 
») he American Rolling Mill Company, took over the plant 
managed it until it was bought by the present owners. 
‘re are still in the company’s plants a number of the men 
| js (wt) tried and did not succeed at administration, many of 
ico 4A Own stock in the company. The fact that there is 
ean Wa i nucleus of men who appreciate the difficulties in man- 
heen tel 2 and financing, provides the setting for a spirit of 
- “@leration and sense of understanding between employer and 
loye unusual in the steel industry. Many of the sug- 


f the wo! 
e@jons adopted in the change to three shifts came from the 


ny. fj 
ane | n on the job,” 
- thes’ the employes that success would depend largely upon 


,,,,( a cooperation. 
he Stel . Me 


pout day 
nid time 
vel ald ay 


The Problem of Tntallation 


es in considering a change from two to three shifts in 
ry aty-four hours. They are: c 

t. The cost. 

» Securing the extra mean this includes training and 
asing them. — 

, Jo state the problem more specifically, put it in terms of 
thjlargest employer of steel workers in the world—the Unit- 
*@'tates Steel Corporation—as it was put to me a fortnight 
a by officials of the pornoreine in Judge Gary’s office: 


ch, however, asked the cooperation of the workers in the 


yell as the operating end. The men could not finance the ~ 


and from the first, the company frankly 


70 main problems face the steel companies of the United 


ts in 1913, all continuous processes in 1919, when finally, . 


_ house them. 


a 


“THREE SHIFTS IN ‘AMERICA 


Piawts Workinc BLAstT FURNACES: ON THREE SHIFTS: © 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo. 

Inland Steel Company, at Indiana Harbor, near Chicas’ 
International Harvester Company, at South Chicago. 
Ford Motor Company’s Rouge River Plant, at Detroit. 
McKinney Steel Company, at Cleveland. 

Upson. Nut Company, Cleveland. 

“Adrian Furnace, Dubois, Pa. 

Punxsutawney Furnace at Punxsutawney, Pa. 

A furnace or furnaces at Josephine,’ Pa. 


PLants Wuicu Have No Bast FURNACES, OPERATING OPEN'- 
HEARTH FURNACES AND RoLLinG Mitts on THREE SHIFTS: 

' Kansas City Bolt and Nut Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Enameling & Stamping Company, Granite City, | © 

Ill, 

Andrews Steel Company, Newport, Ky. } 
American Rolling Mill Company, at Middletown, Ohio. 
Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. 
West Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa. 
Follansbee Bros., Follansbee, W. Va. 


PLANTS HAvinc OpEN-HEARTH FurRNAcES, But No ROLLING 
MILLs, AND WORKING ON THREE SHIFTS: 


Commonwealth Steel Company, St. Louis (Works in 
Granite City, Ill.). 
Duquesne Steel Foundry, Coraopolis, Pa. 


Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., has its 
open-hearth ‘furnaces but not its rolling mills on three 
shifts (aside from sheet mills). 

“The Hoosier Rolling Mill Company, a concern having | 
a rolling mill at Terre Haute, operates on three shifts. 


1 Recently ordered change from three to two shifts. See page 813. 


The Corporation employs, (or did, in August, 1919) 66,711 
twelve-hour men. This represents 39.27 per cent of all 


-wage-earners employed by the company in manufacturing. 


These men, as is always the case, are employed chiefly in the’ 
basic processes, in blast furnaces, open-hearth, Bessemer and 
rolling mills. Hs 
To put in a third shift, according to these spokesmen, an 
increase of from 25,000 to 30,000 men would be needed; if — 
the men were to be paid for eight hours work what they now 
receive for twelve, the cost in wages would amount to from — 
$80,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. If the men did not re- 
ceive the present daily wage, these officials say, their standard 
of living would be lowered; if they did receive it, the cost 
would have to be borne by the consumer, thus forcing up the 
cost of living. In addition, if the twelve-hour men received as 
much for eight hours as formerly for twelve, the men now 
‘on ten hours would demand the same hourly increase—an ad- Saat 
ditional burden to the consumer. ibe 
Though sufficient men may now be available to man the © “ 
third shift, these officials believe it would be impossible to 
The committee recently appointed to look into 
and report upon the advisability of going into three shifts 
—the committee of which William B. Schiller, president of 
the National Tube Company, is chairman—has made a 
survey of the towns and has reported that sufficient houses 
are not available. Private construction work is at a stand- | 
still. An outlay of $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 on the 
part of the Corporation would be necessary to provide ade- ar. 
quate housing facilities for the additional men. 
Furthermore, if the changes were made plant by plant; and 
department by department, so as to give time for adjustment 
in the matters of wages and housing and training of men, 
the men working the long turn would “raise a howl.” 


arate then) Hee ‘officials ask, can 
“as to Ysa down costs and satisfy a ne 


oe of the ‘Change 


: CPi is dificult to see how the Corporation arrives at the ues 
of $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year for increased wages. 


The average earnings per employe for 1919 was approximately 
$1,900. Add to this the wage increase of 10 per cent in 1920, 
and the average earnings for last year would be $2,090. 
No one assumes that it will be greater in 1921. Multiply this 


average wage by 30,000—the largest increase in number of 


men anticipated—and the result is $62,700,000. Multiply it 
\ by 25,000—the lowest i increase poe re a eae the result is 
$52, 250,000. 
| This figure, however, assumes a full 50 per cent hourly 
‘wage increase. The Corporation states its belief that a middle 
ground will be found some day. Let us then assume that the 
middle ground is 25 per cent—almost the highest hourly. in- 
crease paid in the plants now on three shifts, the increase made 
during a period of labor shortage while at present there is 
a surplus. Allowing for the shorter number of hours worked 
this would mean an average yearly wage of $1,742 for the 
three-shift workers. Multiplied by 30,000 the result would 
_ be $52,260,000. Multiplied by 25,000 the result would be 
$43,550,000. Still the story is not told, for, in going over 
to eight hours, there would be a saving of $348 on each of 
the 66,711 twelve-hour men or a total saving of $23,215,428. 
Take this saving from the increased cost of 30,000 men— 
$5 2,260,000—and the result is $29,044,572. Take it from 
the increased cost of 25,000 men—$43,550,000—and the re- 
sult is $20,334,592. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


HE International Harvester Company, 
uership of the Wisconsin Steeh works’ at South 
Chicago, operates three ‘blast furnace stacks, besides Bes- 
semer converters, blooming and bar mills, a coke works, 
and various auxiliary departments. At one time two-thirds 
of the employes were on 12 hours. About 1913 the Bes- 
semer and bar mills were put on three shifts, and in 1919 
all continuous processes were put on three shifts. At a 
later date the eight-hour day was introduced into all de- 
Partments in accordance with the wishes of the men as 
expressed through their industrial council plan. There is 
an arrangement by which each employe gets’ off one day a 
week. 
In making its wage adjustments the Interhational Har- 
' -vester Company went just half way with its employes, the 
men being given just ten-twelfths of what they would get 
in a 12-hour plant. This 25 per cent increase in hourly 
wage rates has, however, been partly offset by two things. 
First, taking the average for all departments, the labor 
force was not increased 50 per cent. The management 


‘went over this matter of taking on new men very carefully 
with its foreman; it was figured out just what new men 
-would have to be taken on, where they could be obtained, 
and how they could be trained, Second, there was also 


some increase in tonnage. Prior to the time when the rail 
1 strike introduced abnormal conditions into production’ the 
| ‘increase in output had for six months run along at a rate 
| which almost, though not quite, kept labor cost down to the 
_ former level. Conditions have not been normal for a long 
‘enough period ‘to know whether it would be possible per- 
-manently to maintain production at a standard that would 
mean no increase in labor cost. 
i There has sometimes been difficulty in getting common 
a Jabor in competition with neighboring two-shift plants, but 
as regards the bulk of the employes the company feels that 
bi it gets a much better pick of men than while it was on two 
shifts 


are in favor of three shifts. because it is the only alte 


through its al 


ten per cent. 
_seventeen and two-thirds per cent reduction in daily — 
“would not seem far out of line, with the present trend in 


‘possible for a company whose accumulated undivided 


_ raise the question, at least with respect to the u 
workers: Why shouldn’ t fey receive for ee hours th 


re by no means committed to he eight-hour day. 


to twelve hours in the heat of the mills. ‘They. believe 
are jobs—as laborers, yardsmen, etc.—on which am 
work at least ten hours. fg the 

In the rolling mills, too, Corporation officials. have 
the question whether or not soaking pit facilities could be | 
creased for storing the ingots so that two shifts of ten-hour m 
could be worked with the same results in production as 
two twelve-hour shifts. Such an experiment was. resorted 
the Corporation, for example, during the slack period of 
In the words of an experienced steel operator, however, 
plan is uneconomic: “It’s what’s done now in times of . 
pression or when there is a breakdown,” he said. “As so 
as good times and orders.come around, however, it w 
only be human nature to say, ‘Here is heating capaci ty 
excess of rolling capacity,’ and there would be reversioi 
the old twelve-hour schedule.” 

On the other hand, there are steel men to whom it s 
likely that if the Corporation decides on the change to thr) 
shifts it will not stop there but will change over coined fe 
and become an eight-hour industry. Thus the ten-hou 
also would: become eight-hour men. As a matter of fact : 
ten-hour jobs generally in the industry are the least stand 
ized. These steel men believe the ten-hour work could 
done in eight hours and the hourly wage rate to the m 
creased with no increased cost to the Corporation. © 
forecast of a change to eight hours which would « 
throughout the industry is based upon the. belief that the 
panies have to reckon not eae ue the Phe Pp li 


of the oe movement in he organized trades 
that a change to three shifts without a change 
eight hours would but prolong unrest; and that. any Teo 
zation might as well anticipate such further agitation 
build in advance on entirely new lines. 

As to what the reduced earnings figured above wacidl 
to the men, this would have to be considered in relation 
present drop in prices. According to the figures of : 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale prices would seem 
have dropped about twenty-five per cent; retail prices 
The lowered earnings then, amounting 


chasing power. i 


So far as the Steel Corporation. itself goes, ‘it would 


in 1919 was nearly $500,000,000 to assume an addit 
burden of some $20,000,000. yearly in’ wages. The. fact 
such a surplus could be accumulated would seem, indee 


‘ waste, Geena in eteeaton owing to more care 
d eo on the part of the men, decrease i in 


Number of Men Needed 
E problem of the Steel Corporation is in large measure 
pePien of the twelve-hour independents. In discussing 
jt increase in the number of men, steel men generally have 
mped to the conclusion that the introduction of a third shift 
jams a 50 per cent labor increase. As a matter of fact the 
| @iease will vary greatly according to the products with 
uch a company is concerned. A company having blast fur- 
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site 
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ces eld not make the change with as little increase as a 
mpany that bought its pig iron, for instance. Some of the 
ants in which the system has been introduced have actually 
‘creased their labor force practically 50 per cent. But where 
jiciency methods have been introduced along with the three- 
lift system experience shows that no such increase is neces- 
iry. Ihe American Rolling Mill Company at Middletown 
ads in this respect. ‘This company in its rolling mills in- 
jeased its labor force but 11 per cent with a concurrent in- 
ease Of 15 per cent in output; and, in the open-hearth de- 
\rtment, took care of the extra shift with but 15 per cent 
crease in labor force. The Wisconsin plant of the Inter- 
}itional Harvester Company at South Chicago, which antici- 
ited a 35 per cent increase has actually made the change 
th but 25 per cent increase. The Inland Steel Company’ 


‘In this plant executive orders haye recently been issued for a return to 
‘\two-shift days. Various reasons have been given. It is likely, however, 
: recent cut of from 17 to 20 per cent in wage rate was a great factor in 
: decision, in order that the*men might not have a reduced daily income, 
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in Indiana Harbor found a 35 per cent increase adequate 
to take care of the extra shift. 

While but a slight decrease in man-hour time has been 
found feasible on the blast furnaces, on the open-hearth the 
introduction of floating gangs by means of which the same 
workmen assist at the different furnaces when they are tapped, 
has brought down the percentage increase of men needed. 
This is true of Middletown. At the Andrews Steel Com- 


pany, (Kentucky), too, where three helpers and a boy had 
been used on a furnace with two shifts, two helpers and a 


floating force lowered the man-hour time on three. The men 
did. not lose time between heats, nor were they especially in 
need of the rest when they worked but eight hours. 
This same doubling up was true, of the International 
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Eliza furnaces, Jones and Laughlin, Pittsburgh 


Harvester Company, in its plant at South Chicago.. 
As a result of his study, Mr. Drury believes that an in- 


crease of 35 per cent in the number of men is a conservative 


suggestion.. He points out that the elimination of one man 
in ten on each shift—2o0 on two shifts or 27 on three—would 
seem reasonable and would be in line with this estimate. 


Increase in Wages 
IN none of the plants now on three shifts are the men re- 
ceiving the same wage for eight hours’ work as would be re- 
ceived according to the prevailing steel rate, for twelve. Yet, 
in each case, an adjustment has been reached which in the 
main has been agreeable to both employer and employe. Mr. 
Drury reports that “the men see the reasonableness of pay- 
ing for their greater leisure by some reduction in the total — 
earnings.” An increase of 25 per cent in the hourly rates is, 
he believes, the: maximum that would be required even during 
a period of labor shortage. With the hourly wage rate rang- 


ee 


ing from an increase of 10 per cent in the Colorad Fuel and 
Iron Company, 12% per cent in the National Enameling and — 
Stamping Company, 16 to 22 per cent in the ‘Commonwealth 


Steel Company, to 25 per cent in the International Harvester — 


Company, these eight-hour shift plants, during the labor short- 
age of last spring, seem to have had not only no greater but, in 
many cases, considerably less difficulty in securing men than 
had many of the two-shift concerns. 


Increase in Output 
INCREASE in output is the most ngtable factor in keeping 
down costs. It will necessarily be greatest where the human 
element is least dependent upon the mechanical element—in 
the rolling mills, for instance, rather than in the blast fur- 
naces. Even in the latter, however, the alertness of the men 


can mean a saving of time in bringing the metal to the proper 
heat. 
At Middletown, where, with the move to three shifts, the 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL 
«- COMPANY 


HE business of the Commonwealth Steel Company is 
the making of steel castings. The company put its open- 
hearth department and boiler room on three shifts in 1911. 
[Favorable results of making the change from two to three 
shifts on the labor efficiency of steel-making, in particular 
as regards the quality of the product, the conservation of 
fuel and materials and the efficiency with which the furnaces 
were regulated are shown by R. E. Bull, production manager 
of the plant at the time the change was ‘made. These results 
‘were obtained by the use of accurate instruments and tests 
and the study was made under conditions favorable for 
keeping efficiencies due to the shorter day distinct from 
those. due to other influences. ] 
When the change was made, there was no wage dispute 
existing or pending in the Commonwealth plant, or appar- 
_ ently in neighboring plants. There had been no demand for 
three’ shifts on the part of the men; in making the change 
no inducement was offered by the company for the perform- 
“ance of better work; in fact the men did not know that 
these records were being compiled. Any gain in efficiency 
shown was, therefore, due almost entirely’ to the automatic 
increase in the quality of work which takes place when men 
work 8 hours instead of 12. In order the more completely 
to shut out all disturbing factors, Mr. Bull limited his study 
to the four weeks immediately preceding and the four weeks 
- immediately following the change in shift systems, because 
in this period no change was made in other conditions about 
the plant. On those points where it was possible and fair 
to extend the comparison another four weeks, the second 
four weeks of three-shift operation showed a marked gain 
over the first. Thus in the amount of extra pig iron charged, 
the weight before the change in shifts was 556 pounds; the 
first four weeks after the change it was 424 pounds; and the 
second four weeks 137 pounds. 


-C. M. Cooke, at present superintendent of the plant, testi- 
fies that when once the men get accustomed to the three- 
shift system they are very much in favor of it and will not 
go back to two shifts even though tempted by much larger 
; wages. On the matter of output, Mr. Cooke testified that 

| while the Commonwealth plant*had been on three-shifts 
since before he went with them, he felt sure, as a result of 
_ | his experience with both methods of operation, that the out- 

| put of an open-hearth furnace could be increased ro per cent 
_ within six months of going on three-shift operation. 


On going from two to three shifts the Commonwealth 
- Steel Company increased the hourly wage rates paid in its 
open-hearth department by from 16 to 22 per cent. 

In the boiler room it was found possible slightly to reduce 
eee tae, number of men on duty at any one time, so that the total 
| Wage cost per 24 hours was a few cents lower on three shifts 
than it had been on two, after allowing for advances in 
hourly rates of 14 and 19 per cent. This was accompanied 
by improvement in the evenness of steam pressure. 


_ fact that their experience over a short period has been so ri 


_hours makes a better day in steel where human’ energy alone 


“hourly wage rate was not increas but the. ae ‘were Lp 

a bonus system, the increase in output which followed. 
change was such that, not only did the three-shift men e 
as-much as they had on two shifts, but the labor cost w 
on an average ran about the level of the two-shift system, 
at times, in certain departments, actually lower than und 
the old system. The increased output in the blooming and) 
bar mills averaged 15 per. cent. At times it rose to 25 pe 
cent. In the open-hearth, however, no increase in output 
sulted. On this question of increased output, Mr. Dru 
says: ; a 


re 
u 


The figure for increased output of ro per cent seems not vers 
far away as an average. It is of course too high for a blast 7 
furnace. I know of no reason to expect greater output at all 
from a blast furnace on three shifts, unless it was before very 
badly handled.’ Fortunately in the case of a blast furnace the 
labor cost is small, In the case of the open-hearth furnace a 
io per cent increase in output would be an ambitious 
program. 


Many. steel men would’ say that any increase in output at a 
would be impossible. Others think that wide-awake labor ca 
hasten the charging and guarantee that the melting takes pla 
at maximum speed. Fortunately about open-hearth furnaces 
there are ample opportunities for improving the quality of the 
steel, prolonging the life of the furnace, and saving in materials, q 
which may more than make up: for the difficulty of meres a 
output. - j 


As regards rolling mills the human’ equation enters 
to a considerable extent, so that increase in output may be eked 
for. The amount depends on the type of mill and the oppor- 
tunities for doing more rapid work. It would also depend some 
on the efficiency of the arrangements for supplying the metal 
be rolled, and for shearing and taking away the finished pr 
duct. On many mills, however, actual figures show that the in- 
crease in output may run up well toward 20 per cent, or even! 
higher. a, 


Opinion of Managers and Men a 
FEW employers who have experimented with three shifts 7 
America are ready to give definite conclusions as to the effec 
on costs. They point to the abnormal conditions of the las 
few years, the rail strike and transportation difficulties, . 
coal Metis: the unprecedented wage rates and prices, thi 
labor shortage and the labor surplus, and hesitate to voll 
their apparent convictions as to what the results might 
with smooth sailing. ‘The Middletown managers are espec 
ially loath to commit themselves. This is probably due to thi 


markable in keeping costs down to that of the two-shift plan 
that they hesitate to assume that such a- showing can be maif 1 
tained over a more protracted period. 

The fact cannot be evaded, however, that manufacturer 
now operating on the shorter shift are, as Mr. Drury say: 
“a unit in saying it means more satisfactory operations and _ 
better business.” Practically all are glad they made the 
change. While not ready as a whole to agree that ei 


does not control the processes, nevertheless, these men do be 
lieve that the shorter shift increases the energy and enthusiasm 
which a man puts into his work, increases his sense of resp on 
sibility, decreases absenteeism, and makes on the whole, 
efficiency. Diy 

As for the workers, testimony all along the line of 1 rh 
three-shift plants tends to show that these plants have drawn 
to them American men of stability. There have been fey 
complaints at the smaller pay envelopes and where one 
partment of a plant has gone on three shifts, the general ten 
dency has been for the workers in the other departments to 


suit. 1] Drury says, “After hay 
to the system, you could not pull it away from 


t- § i 


with tongs.” 


Further Considerations in Costs 

UAL labor cost, as engineers point out, is not the 
eisive factor in steel that it is in some industries. [he main 
kpenditures are for equipment and materials. Any saving 
f strain on the men then, means in steel-making a saving on 
ne delicate mechanism of a furnace, a saving in repairs, 


iving of time and of materials, | 

; a6 iv 
Bg What is of importance, [says Mr. Drury] is that the equip- 
ment be kept up, and that the processes proceed without mishap. 
|As a Chicago steel man, whose plant went from three to two 
|shifts about a year ago, but who was personally in favor of 
three shifts, said, it is now much more important than formerly 
'to have responsible watchful labor in the steel industry. There 
|was a time when the men were occupied in shoveling ore that 
|was to go into the furnace, or preparing the sand casting beds, 
/when the men could pitch in and work hard for a time and then 
j fake it easy. Now nearly all of that intermittent manual labor 
»|is'gone, the gangs have been cut down to almost nothing, and 

\those who are left are in more responsible positions, not doing 
|much hard manual work, but watching over vast and important 
uttridh 4) Processes, This more continuous duty is in a way more of a 
creasity 4) Strain than the old intermittent work, and the men do better on 
eight hours than on twelve. 


aft “Steel officials, to be sure, point out that, as a Corporation 
yyy | cial says, “with modern equipment and power facilities the 
il i |foportionate amount of brawn and muscle required are far 


a th ia Pa . y . . - 
ve iss than in the case of the old type of mills.” But this fails 


t the ine dam Pose 
vw Uaift plant recently said to the writer: 

| In the old fashioned hand mill a man can work twelve hours 
|because he works a spell, then rests. In the new furnaces the 
| hot metal charging men are going every’minute. If they miss a 
rh “quirck” they’ll kill someone. The men can’t stand it. There 

_ | is no argument for it. id Gaeta / 

_ How great a factor this new element of strain is can be 
alized from the Corporation’s statement that more than 
Bs per cent of its plants are equipped with these modern 
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Engineering Revision 
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"HE keeping down of costs, however, depends upon other 
" Jactors than the energy and alertness of the workers. It de- 
‘1 " nds, especially in the old fashioned mills, upon engineer- 
ee ig revision and upon ‘greater attention to equipment and 
be > the elimination of waste in jobs; to a great extent it 
epends upon management and ‘upon the faith the workers 
jin be led to have in the management; it depends upon lead- 
‘ship found in those superiors, the gang foremen; it depends 
pon the cooperation between managers and men—perhaps 
fter all the most vital factor in production. 

| “Engineers are more and more willing to express the be- 
‘ef that in few places has so little progress been made in 
he way of scientific and labor saving devices as in connection 
vith the unskilled jobs around our blast furnaces and open- 
earths,” says Whiting Williams, former vice-president of the 
Tydraulic Pressed Steel Company. “Certainly no one can 
/e a member of the labor gangs there without feeling certain 
hat even a small amount of engineering imagination, to say 
dct | othing of what might be called engineering revision, would 
alt ave an enormous amount of human perspiration—perspira- 


aa ion which has to be paid for by the producer and then the 
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jog for a week but shovel heavy cinder out of a slag-pocket 
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‘After the men have 


) reckon with the matter of strain. A manager of a two-- 


Jonsumer, at so much per drop. After a man has done noth- 
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first a few feet, then again the same thing for a few feet 
farther, then for a third time bend his back over the same 
heavy material—and done that through the long turns night. 
after night, he may be pardoned for wondering why nobody — 
had ever planned a tackle for swinging the refuse-box in near 
enough to permit one shovel throw instead of three to do the — 
trick. Probably nowhere in industry does the huge power 
of the giant cranes make more manifest its mighty strength — 


than in the ‘cinder-pit’ and on the floor. Yet strangely 


enough, modern industry shows few spots to compare with — 
these same places in the way of sweaty, grimy, back-breaking — 


hand labor. Naturally the workers in these jobs save them- 


selves as much as they can by means of an astonishing ability 
to manifest the appearance of labor without its actuality. They 


generally have, also, the connivance of a gang-boss who him- 


self habitually succumbs to the temptation of sleep for an 
hour or two. As a result, there can be but little doubt that 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 


Olas American Rolling Mill Company has blast furn-— 
aces at Columbus and rolling mills at Middletown and 
Zanesville, Ohio. Their three-shift operation is at Middle- 
town where there are two plants which constitute the main 
works of the company and employ about 4,000 men. They 
have there 12 open-hearth furnaces, a blooming mill and 
bar mill, a large number of sheet mills, and allied depart- 
ments. - Aa 

After careful study and preparation carried on over a. 
period of 7 months, the blooming and bar mills were put | 
on a three-shift basis February 1, 1920. Owing to the care- 
ful ‘study made of the manning of the mills, the increase 
in force was from 200 on two shifts, to 222 on three shifts, 
an increase of just 11 per cent. The output at times rose 


period of months was 15 per cent. The earnings of the 
men, who had been placed on a bonus system coincident — 
with the change to three shifts, were as great as they had ~ 
been on two shifts. The labor cost was at times lower 
than under the old system, but taking a long view it ran 
along at just about the level of labor cost as it had been 
under the two-shift system. 

The open-hearth department was put on three shifts about 
April 1, 1920. Here the extra shift was taken care of by 
a 15 per cent increase in labor force, the institution of 
floating gangs being of help. ‘Output was not increased. 
Certain standards of performance were set up by the attain- 


as much as 25 per cent, but the average increase over a 


ment of which the men would earn as much money aS | ~ 


formerly. However, they have so far fallen short of the 


desired standards, and are making a little lower weekly | 


earnings than formerly. Labor costs in this department 
have shown some increase. : 

In practically all the service departments where the 
change has been made from two to three shifts, it has re- 


quired an increase in the number of men of about 4o or | 


45 per cent, The management hopes, however, that the 
increase in costs resulting in the service departments and 
some producing departments will be balanced by the sav- 
ings in those producing departments where material in- — 
creases in production have been secured. The net result — 
‘should be a reduction in overhead cost. 


The results so far obtained, though hardly past the ex- 
perimental stage, are so gratifying, particularly in the roll- 
4ng-mill department,. that it might be thought that the — 
Middletown plants had been over-manned before, or slack 
in output. There is, however, no reason to believe that — 
this is so. For many years the company has been giving 
close attention to its labor management, and its organization 
of officers and department managers has long been a cele- — 
brated one through the steel industry. During the war the © 


men on the rolling mills made a point of breaking plant | 


records, and there is every reason to believe that prior to 


1920 the plant represented a high standard of two-shift — ts 


efficiency, 


eae doubt, it is he most expensive part of the iohote Seed 
_ making process per unit of power or energy applied.” 
The fact that labor is no longer cheap seems not to have 


impressed the management of many plants. And even where - 


it has, the results of ‘absentee’ management frequently af- 
fect what otherwise might mean a great saving. Mr. Wil- 
liams illustrates this: 


“An executive of a large corporation with many plants stat- 


ed that they had sent in many careful estimates to the effect of 
lowering cost by new machinery and revised plans, basing 
- their figures on the proposition that saving one worker would 
be worth an investment of $20,000. In many cases, how- 
ever, they had received letters from the central national 
managers that comparison had shown their labor costs per in- 
got ton to be already so satisfactorily low in relation to that 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 
STAMPING COMPANY 


HE ‘National Enameling and Stamping Company, which 

manufactures at its Granite City Works the steel re- 
quired by its chain of enameling factories (as well as steel 
for the general market) began to go on three shifts in 1914. 
The plant includes not only open-hearth furnaces—ten in 
number—but bar, plate, and sheet mills. 

‘Table II shows the various departments with the number 
of men in each department working 8 hours, ro hours, and 
12 hours, as things were arranged last fall. Though the 
shift men are on 8 hours, the day workers are on 10, with 
--a few odd men who are working 12.. The sheet mills, and 
most of the eight-hour men in the finishing department, have 
been on 8 hours from the time the company was started. 
The first departments to make the change from two to three 
shifts were the open-hearth department and the universal 
mill. 


‘The wage adjustment upon which the open-hearth men 
went on the shorter day was an increase in hourly rates of 
124% per'cent. The company figures that the net increase in 
labor cost for the open-hearth work due to the change in the 
shift system was about 6 per cent. The output of the open- 
hearth furnaces has been increased ro per cent per furnace 
during these six years. The company does not, however, 
‘attribute this 10 per cent increase in output to the shorter 
shift, as other efforts were being made to increase output at 
the same time. They think it possible, however, that so large 
an increase in tonnage would not have been obtained had the 
‘men not been on the shorter hours. 


In the case of the universal mill, the change from two to 

three shifts was made without any increase in labor cost. 
This was because there was a substantial increase in output, 
the output now being 25 per cent larger than it was six 
years ago. Not quite all of the increase in output is due to 
the change from two to three shifts; but the company esti- 
mates that at least 20 per cent increase in output is due to 
_ the shorter day, 


The plate mill was put on an eight-hour cs one year 
ago, that is, where it had before run two ten-hour shifts it 
‘was arranged to do the work in two eight-hour shifts. 
eit About the same production was obtained in 8 as in ro hours, 
not because the men worked faster, but because the limited 
shearing capacity had kept down the amount of work which 
could be turned out on the ten-hour shift. 

In the mechanical department less than half of the men 
were ever on 12 hours; but those that were (with a few 
exceptions) were changed from 12 to 8 hours three years 
ago. There was an increase in cost, but the figures are not 
obtainable. In the boiler house the increase in labor cost 
‘was 10 per cent. This is the only department in the case of 
which the company does not feel satisfied with the change 
to three shifts, this being because the company feels that the 
men are here ‘disappointed over the reduction i in daily earn- 
ings which the change involved. 

Poin. making the change to three shifts, the number of men 
_ Was always increased 50 per cent, excepting a very slightly 
smaller increase in the boiler house. 


HOURS WORKED IN EACH, UNDER THRE: 
SHIFT SYSTEM 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
; 8-HOUR 10-HOUR. 12-HOU. 
| DEPARTMENT Get ls MEN MEN 
Tin and Sheet Mills....... NN AEAY 7 83 134° 
Finishing Department .......... 124 193 S20) 
Open-hearth Department ....... 151 II f 
Waiversal Malls) iis um arenbepras 129 47> 6. 
Plate Maes aos cise au ea 55 5 6 
Mechanical Department ........ 234 12 7 
Borleretlouses ashes tect aerrsiiele : 


Motalii(2gso} waver 


1Qne department not on three shifts. 
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with favor onthe investment.” ne hie is at all gene’ 
Mr. Williams comments, “it cortalale should not be used 
an argument against the short turns on account of lat 
shortage!” 


Revision in 1 Management 


“A COMPANY must produce efficient management thro ig 
out the plant in order to do anything like balance the increa 
in cost of three shifts,” an official of a Chicago three-shift pl; 
which attributes its success in large part to its plant mana 
ment recently told the writer. And Mr. Hook, of the Ame 
can Rolling Mill Company, says, “Men must get the z 
that they are working for efficient managers if they are gol 
to be interested in increasing production.” Year arou 
operation of plants is one of those things management 
see to if it would hold the cooperation of the workers. — 


But perhaps an even greater effect on the men and thet 
fore on production and on costs is that to be secured thro v 
a complete change in the type of management even closer” 
the men on the job—that is, the gang foremen. cae 

Since his experience as a workman in the steel- mills & 
seven months in 1919, Mr. Williams has constantly emph 
sized the necessity of putting the handling of short-ti 
workers into the hands of an entirely different class of fo: 
men, if effective leadership is to be had in directing the mi 
on the job. He says: 


I am sure that management is paying a still higher price i 
terms of lowered morale of the foremen. Nothing but drivin 
is possible in the handling of men who are chronically tired. 
Probably an immense amount of profanity could be shown 2 
indispensible to such driving. Such profanity, however, I am 
also certain, and such driving in general are constantly running 
up a bill against the management because the worker finds it nec- 
essary to protect himself against them by a hard crust of indiffer- 
ence. This indifference combined with fatigue, is responsible 
for many of the accidents and still more of the indifference and 
distrust which is behind the workers’ soldiering. Nothing is 
more certain than that such driving methods mean that the 
driver is incapable of using his head for the efficient directing 
of the energies he forces his workers to release. The waste 
caused by the average type of ignorant, profane, driving, long 
hour foreman is nothing less than tremendous. 


The training of foremen in the use of their end for t 
securing of a larger degree of the workers’ energies and th 
making use of them by wise direction, into the utmost usefu - 
ness in doing the company’s work is worth while only wi 
better grade of foreman and will have results oaly wie ] 
tired men. ; 


oa yee oust: Saye wa 

a the ‘men, se is, however, the problen ys housing 
them. Doubtless it is a problem; and yet the steel towns 
would be unique during the present housing crisis if they were — 
not facing such difficulty, No one has the facts to date unless © 
it be the Steel Corporation’s committee. It must be true, how- 
ever, that if workers are streaming out of the mill towns, they” 


Eeuaiose cies that I'am up ern he fant that l have are leaving vacancies. Nevertheless, no one who is familiar 


time to study and keep up with the procession, My work, with housing conditions as they have always been in the steel 
its hours of overtime, gives me vety little time to think towns, can question the fact that $70,000,000 to $100,000,- 


plan for the future. When I go home at night I am so 
ae I cannot keep awake when I pick up a magazine or 


. I am too tired to go down town to a lecture. If I do 
>. wn, I have to dress up, shave, walk to the car, and then 
[don’t get home until late; and as a result, I do not get near 
jough sleep. The next day I am dopey, on the job. I once 
ed a course of study in a correspondence school. I couldn’t 
up as I had to work overtime so much. Since that dis- 

tam ment I have ade been ex dactant to start any more 
ying, ‘but I want to do it. “i 


1 
ty 


te LD Summing up the Cost 
a 


ot a Waites as hsiown § in the one ‘of Be, pioneers ee been ac- 


ment 
wrkers, 


mied by some increase in costs, in view of results al- 
accomplished in some of the plants and of the added 


: F ny of results which may be anticipated when the three- 


t system once gets into fair running order, there seems to 
su stantial reason for ens tae the increase in Jabor 
bmi Mt, in time; be wiped out. 


"mere chanige from twelve to eighe a in an industry 
everything centers around huge machines and furnaces is 
an opening of the door for greater. efficiency, not a con- | 
nmation of it [says Mr. Drury]. What is necessary if the 
ustry is, really to get what it should out of the shorter day, is. 
1 ghgoing re- organization. The occupation must be 
nged, the ‘spirit of the men, the type of foremen. What the 
itroduction of the three-shift system does is simply to open up 
country. Some gains will come automatically without — 
. But before any fair census can be taken of what the new 


: untry can produce, it will be necessary to plow the land, put 


best kind of seed in the most fertile places, and in general 
- for something. — The shortening of a man’s day from 
elve. ‘to eight hours means that the possible energy and atten- 
hich he can put into his work in each working hour is 
increased. But to harness this new v energy, as to develop 

WW Sara vill take time. 


 Saouing the Men 
1, fom the question. of. costs to the question of men 


AE securing, housing and training them. “The Corporation 
| not _ advance He es of. trained workers as a per- 


ie nee he war Pas a hanes percentage 
teal employes. at the front or in camps, as production 
en were found. lia ‘were nes and. uuarniy 


These men are going out: Nae the alk towns now. They 


flee e for. Uae i aaa for instance, is filling up 


ooo—the Corporation’s estimate—could wisely be spent in 


COLORADO FUEL & IRON 
COMPANY 


“HIS company went on three shifts rather inexoueeann 

just two years ago, and then found out, somewhat to 
their surprise, that, in their special circumstances, the three- 
shift system was a financial saving to the company, as well) | 
as a satisfaction to their employes, The Colorado Fuel & | 
Iron Company has a steel plant at Pueblo, Colo., having. — 
6 blast furnace stacks, 15 open-hearth furnaces, a Bessemer. 


‘conyerter, and a variety of mills for rolling blooms, rails, 


rods, etc., as well as departments for making wire, various 
wire products, bolts, etc. There are about 6,200 employes. 


The change was made at the request of the employes 
through the company’s industrial representation plan, [See 
page 810.] Under the wage arrangement agreed upon the — 
men received an hourly increase of 10 per cent over base = | 
rates prevailing in the East. To the men the eight-hour — 
day meant less than two-thirds of the earnings which the 
twelve-hour day would have meant. The men regard the 


winning of the actual eight-hour day as avery great i 


achievement. 

In view of the fact that the shorter hours were intro- | 
duced without increase in labor cost to the company, there — |, 
was no reason to expect that the men would feel under 
obligation to turn out a larger output, or double up on jobs, 


So the labor force was increased 50 per cent, wherever the |, 


change.was made from 12 to 8 hours. 

So far as the blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces 
were concerned there was no increase in output expected | 
or realized. In the rolling mills, no gain in production was | 
shown by the 12-inch and 20-inch mills. On the contrary, 


. while the production varied up and down greatly from 


month to month, the average for the six months’ period — 
after the change was a little less than for the six months’ 
period-before the change. hese mills are an old type of 
hand mill and the wages paid are the Amalgamated scale, 


and it was felt by the management that the tradition with | ae 


regard to the output that should be produced helped to keep 
these mills about stationary. ‘The 12- and 14-inch mill also | 
shows a falling off in production and there seems to be no 
good reason why this should have been so.’ The other 
rolling mills all show a gain in output, in some cases a 
substantial gain. It. should be explained, however, that 
the increase in production on the 36-inch mill and rail mill, 
which averaged about 26 per cent, was largely due to the. 
fact that under the 12-hour system the mills had not been — 
well supplied with ingots. Under the eight-hour system 
these mills were run just two shifts of 8 hours each, and 


‘the facilities for heating the ingots are now adequate for ~ 


keeping the mills supplied for the 8 hours that they now — 


_ run, So this increase in production was to a large extent 


only indirecly due to the shortening of hours. The better 
showing on the three other mills was attributed by the 
Management in the main to the shortening of hours. The 
bést record was made by the No. 1 rod mill, which showed 
an average gain for the half year of 18%4 per cent. These 
men were on tonnage rates both before and after the change 
—as were also the men on the ro-inch mill and some of 


. the other mills—and they started out with the determination — 
of doing as well financially on 8 hours as they had formerly ; 


done on 12. They did not make it, evidently, but the in- | 
crease in tonnage was substantial. iy 

' The total shifts operated by the mills which showed in- _ 
‘crease in production was 13, and the number of shifts on. 
‘the mills which did not show increases 4. 


housing steel workers. 


how much to the three-shift system ? 


Not only the Steel Corporation but various large indesene i 


dent companies as well, have long been credited with spend- 
ing their money wisely so far as investment in plant equip- 
ment is concerned. Plant additions, and added machinery, 


have been a large ‘item in handling the heavy orders of the — 


war years, and of 1920. These items off the budget with 
this year’s slack orders, might not some of the earnings be 
wisely spent in housing men no less than machines, in pro- 


_ viding shelter for the workers the plants must depend upon. 


Cooperation 


IN an interview with the writer, Judge Gary recently said 


that the greatest problem facing the Corporation in consider- 
ing the installation of three shifts was: How satisfy the men? 


“The testimony of the poineers affords but one answer: 


‘Take the men in on the planning from the beginning. 
_ The Corporation itself offers an illustration in getting the 
cooperation of the men in its safety work. ‘There it has 


endeavored to put an idea over through the organization of | 


. How unl of that fi gure, however, 
should be charged to chronic bad housing conditions, and how 
much to the three-shift system? How much should be charged © 
to the general dearth of houses throughout the corer: oie 


THE TWELVE-HOUR NIGHT 


- Perkins, eee ee in the. Wisconsi 
‘ Steel Plant. say8 la 


efbieacy | in- Habgetaent! is to produce feats. 


Mr. Hook of Middletown eae 


You accomplish more by persuading. the employes than in any | 
other way, It takes time to ae the right psychology among the 
workers. i 


The American Rolling Mill ‘uni has a general wor 
ers’ advisory committee in addition to fifty departmental work 
ers’ committees. Through them the management tries te 
keep the men informed of the policies of the company and te 
draw suggestions from them. ‘‘A committee advises, cou 
sels, and suggests; an expert plans; the executives carry out 
This is the basic policy of the: company. 

The answer to Judge Gary’s problem, How satisfy t 
men? might come in the form of a question: Why not 
the workers to sit in on committees to consider three shifts 
Why not ask them to help work out a 1 plan that will satisfy 
all concerned ? 


Phoio by Hine — 


oe 


HE tae gains jn ohe ‘life uF Pitesburgh which are 
re cast in dramatic form are the gains. which in the 
‘st two decades have been struggled for in scores of Ameri- 
” communities. — There is universal symbolism in this 
tgeant of the steel district and it offers an original technical 
heme for handling so diverse a series of items as bath houses, 
lild labor, juvenile court, playgrounds, recreation programs, 
sociated charities, legal aid, etc—items that so frequently 
‘il to carry in pageantry for the lack of some effective device 
sea tla gaa rd 
i ek ® 
| [The stage is hung with lofty draperies—black and silver 
jay. In the center, at the back, is a great chair, in which the 
ure Or the Smith is discovered; he is sleeping, and is 


ql 
) 
| 
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THE SMITH 
oA Civic Pageant’ 


2 By Thomas Wood Stevens 


erected: for the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Civic Club of 
st tea ae County by the School of Drama of the Carnegie Institute 
hes MRTOr Fea Pittsburgh 


1 Copyright 1921 by Thomas Wood Stevens. 


THE FOUNTAIN SPIRITS 


adorned and bound with golden chains. Below him, around 
a polished mahogany table, sit his evil counsellors—W orldly 
Power, Pride, Complacency and Greed. All these occupy a 
sort of niche or inner stage. Below them is a level upon which 
the symbolic figures such as Government, Social Science, Art 
and Education move, when they are not active below on the 
great, dimly lighted fore-stage. Onvthe fore-stage, through 
the first part of the masque, are crowded miserable groups of 
men, women and children, the Unclean, the Joyless, Youth ‘s 
in Idleness, the Stricken, the Disinherited. These groups ap- i 
pear and speak with desolate realism; they are always felt to 
be there in the half light; but when the Civic Spirit and her 
ministers move among them, a stronger glow follows, that 
their encounters may be clearly seen. During the “heats 
of the Prologue, only the Civic Spirit is visible. ] 


All rights reserved. 


ae ‘Cine ‘Spnut: 
Mey this: shires 4 
‘And star these hills with homme in vO dusk. 
And fill the hollow skies of. night with flame 
Refulgent from a thousand forge-fires, hear! 


ienight I make a festival: icak back! 

On five and twenty arduous years .... 

Not with light heart nor dancing in the sun 
I make my holiday, as one whose work 

Is rounded to a glorious consummation ; 

But as they who pause, midway in toil, 

To overlook the task, break bread, and breathe, 
And with good heart and courage plunge again 
Into the struggle. For the task I face 

Can never end till in the will of God 

The golden age return . . . . I ask not that, 
But only to work on, and bring to fruit 

Some harvest for the disinherited, 

Some fountain for the spirit faint with thirst, 
Some right renewed, from all—to each—for all; 
 Naught seeking for myself but to light clear, 
Perchance, a way for each to give, 

Each in his fashion, to the common end. 


’ For in his sieht the wearied City sleeps, 

Like a great dreaming smith whose forge still flares 

“While he sits musing . . . [The figure of the Smith appears, 
in a faint glow, above. He sits 
sleeping in a great chair, and his 
arms are wound with chains of 

_gold; and below him, around a 
mahogany table, sit his evil 
counsellors. | 

and the powers of gold, 

And custom, interest, and old complacency, 

| ‘Twined by a myriad selfish ministers, 

_ Have bound him, sleeping; muted his deep voice, 

_Enchained his limbs, and filled his passing dream 

“With false enchantments. And I must ever strive, 

_ First, to awaken him, and loose his bonds; 

- And after that, to guide the willing feet, 
Uphold the helpful hand, join heart to heart 

“That beats for the good cause, the holier hope, 

_ For justice, and the right of every soul 
ae soar, free-winged, into the open blue, 

Not lightly may I strive, nor lightly fail, 

Nor, failing, give up hope: So follow me. 

Into the masque I make you of the years— 

"The five and twenty years gone by, and on 

From this high visioning night into the dream 

eee build you for the ardors yet tobe... . 

[The light on the Civic Spirit disappears, and ial on 
~ the Smith and his counsellors grows brighter. Below, 

in a cold half-darkness, great groups of figures move 
Ki Vdasodly: and place themselves on the steps and the 
. ground below.) : ee 
-Wor.ipty Power: And so it is settled among us, 

gentlemen, that I am to speak for our City, for the Mighty 

‘One who sits here in his glory. For he, so heavily is he bound 

with the chains of his wealth and interest, can not be troubled 

to speak for himself. 

_ Prowe: Aye, as long as you ae what we think ought 

el be spoken— 

CoMPLACENCY : I am sure we may ae on our 

distinguished citizen, Worldly Power, for that. Surely he 

would not say anything to which we could object. bs 

- Pre: I am not so certain. ewiiea you delegate author- 

y of speech— a 

Gresp: Quite right, Piate 


cretion. They are aah to be mentioned. The matter n 
_ go no further. re 


‘things. Surely we have them as well as other cities, 


When anybody sets hime 


(PLACENCY: It oud be very fir very magi 
now, if the Mighty One could speak for himself. 
[The others all half rise in wrath. J 
But of course that could never be permitted—I see it w 
never do. a 
[He sits down ppatevenicaliy) ] 
Greep: No. It would never do. 
disturbing, — 
Pripe: And beneath his dignity. And, Ase alt’ w. 
should a city be articulate? It were better for only the 
of his factories, creating wealth, to be heard; and let on 
knows the ways of the world go out into the great roa 
among the shouting of the markets, to cry his fame. 
Wor.ipty Power: So be it. I accept the charge 
will speak for the mighty Smith, who is the spirit of 
City. I will proclaim to the world his wealth, and the ch 
of a that oe about: his neck; and his strength that 


I¢ tepeate be a 


THE WORLDLY POWERS 


Unlike the other characters, the untoward counsellors were ri 
ventional eh a contrast. peril proved effective € 


the rivers flowing at his feat to serve him, and his m 
arms resting on the shoulders of the hills ; and his justi 
freedom—_ 

PriwE: We must warn vou to ie reba in ‘these 
Me Perhaps it were best not to mention Justice an 
om— 


Power: Oh, I assure you I shall use them wi 


CompLacency: I see no ohjection to speaking of 


Power: And I will of course proclaim our se 
piness— 


GREED: That’s not material.” What do we care ab 
happiness. We are serious men, and this is a real worl 

Power: And the open gate of opportunity— 

GREED: Mm—yes, I suppose so. You mean of 


the opportunity of the individual to get on—our oppo 
—each man for himself, and the devil take the hindmos 
[The counsellors all agree to this sentiment, an 
conference’ goes on, inaudible. Below, in the 
ness, a voice of a crying child is heard. Th 
voices of other children.| 1 ae 
First Cup: But there’s no place else— 
SECOND CHILD: What did they tell you? | 
First Cuitp: It wasn’t our fault. There's n no place e 
THIRD beens be I don’t know where fee want us to 


E Gn “6 Ht Children, what is it? What’s pone? 
[Approaching them, a faint glow of light brightening 
around her as she moves, so as always to include the 
‘group to which she speaks. | 
(inst Cuitp: We have to play somewhere. 
t \ECOND CuHILp: .They say we can’t stay there. 
Oe w mst Cuitp; And there’s no other place where it’s 
= l enough. - f 
+ | “HIRD CHILD: 
We weren’t doin’ nothin’. 
| oak off ? 
rHE Cryic SpiRIT: Yes, my child, it’s my business. 
mst Cuitp: There’s nothing you can do about it, 
Bi There isn’t any place... [The children cry again.] 
‘He Civic Spirit: » There must be a place. I must find 
ace. The world needs it—the city needs it— 
| [From among the group a new voice arises—the voice 
of Childhood.] 
‘¥aLDHOOD: If you will listen to me—hear the voice 
‘Childhood speaking to you—Childhood without joy, 
‘and crying to you—you will make a place for us. A 
e for us to play. They tell us we must not play here 
there ; our voices disturb them; and we ‘run in streets 
re ‘they must travel, and they ride us away. But surely 
ewhere we may play—somewhere we may find joy. 
“HE Civic Sprit: A little field of j joy. Surely it should 
‘ours of right, Childhood ... . 
[She moves away from them. As she crosses, pass- 
/ ing among the second group, they shrink away from 
_. her and she stops.| 
‘ue Civic Sprrir: Why do you shrink away from me? 
‘HE UncLEAN OnE [4 woman]: So that you may not 
ak from me. 
HE Crvic Spirrr: Why? 
‘He Unciean One: We are unclean. 
. HE Civic Spirit: Why are you unclean? 
' He UncitEAN OnE: Where we live no water runs. 
''HE Civic Spirir: No water runs? 
.« HE Unciean' One: I know what you will say. ‘There 
., the rivers, and the rains of heaven. But the rivers 
az in the winter,. and no rain falls; and in the summer 
Me is the grime of the forges. We do not choose to be 
jut no water runs, and we are unclean. Do not touch us. 
‘HE Civic Spirir [musing]: Surely in the living rock 
we must be living water. _. 
wr |B Unctzan OnE: What’s our cance to get it out 
jhe rock? No. And what we get to quench our thirst 
\tinted—and we are unclean. Keep clear. 
| [The Civic Spirit moves on. At her feet a woman 
|. sobs, clinging to a man who seems fainting. | 
‘He Crvic Spirit: Why do you weep, sister? 
‘He StrickEN ONE: My man is stricken and can not 
+ why should I not weep. 
‘ue Civic Spirit: How is he stricken? 
(HE StrickKEN One: Look at him. 
‘He Civic Spirit: But there is hope for this. In the 
7 air—and feed him wholesomely. Give him the right 


Say, lady, what do you want to know 
Is it your business of we 


'HE STRICKEN ONE [Bitterly]: ‘The right care; if he’d 
that from the first he would not be as he is. But 
re we live there is no air—on a court it is, dark. The 
upstairs died of it. He used to spit on the walk below. 
my man caught it, and now the children—Don’t come 
near. 

‘HE Civic Spirit: 
ital for such as he 
‘HE SrrickEN One: I don’t know what you're talking 
It. Law—and a ospital AR 


But there must be a law—and a 
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[The man coughs, and the woman bends over him. 
As the Civic Spirit moves away, a young lad stops 
in her path to light a cigarette. By its light she sees 
his face, and stops. His companions stand with him, 
and all look vacantly at her, the cigarettes alli ca 
in their mouths. | 

Tue Civic Spirtr [Moving aside]: 


Am I in your 
way? 
YoutH: We ain’t going anywhere. 
Tue Civic Spirit: What are you doing, lads? 
YoutH: Nothing. Nothing to do in this dead hole. 


Tue Crvic Spirit: School? 

YoutH: We're done with school. 
a good time. School’s over with us. 
time, and ‘no place to go. 

Tue Civic Spirit: No place to go? 

YoutH: No. We might go down to the corner. Or 
we might stay here. It don’t matter. There’s no good time. 
Lord, I wish something would happen. But if we wait. 
around we may think up something that would start a little 
excitement. 

Tue Civic Sprrrr [Desolately, turning away]: 
Youth in idleness... . 

[She moves forward and almost stumbles over a 
family clustered around a great bundle of their be- 
longings. | 

Tue Evicrep Woman: 
touch tthem things. 

THe Civic Spirir: 
things here, woman? 

THE Eyicrep Woman: None of your affair. We're 
put out, we are, and there’s no place else to have them. 

‘THe Civic Spirit: You have been evicted? 

; THE Woman: ‘They call it that. But there’s no law 
or it 


We're Loong for 
And there’s no good 


Youth— 


Look out, there. Don’t you 


Why do you have your household 


THE SMITH 


-. I don’t wear these bracelets from choice. 


Diese people, Power. 
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Tue Civic Spirit: 
authorities, then? 
Tra Woman: 
them. 
_ for them that put us out. 
Tue Civic Spirit: But there is justice 
[Above, the worldly voice of Power is again heard.] 

Power: So that’s all there is to it, gentlemen, I will 
make the proclamation of the greatness, and riches, and power 
of the city. And the freedom and justice that reign in our 
districts, and the happiness of the people—and prosperity over- 
flowing. And in five years now—by the year the new cen- 
tury, turns, we shall be famous throughout the world. 

[A cry of children and of suffering women is heard 
from below.] 

Prive: Magnificent! Bravo! .. 

_down there would keep quiet. 

Greep: They’ve got to be quiet—most disturbing! 

CompLacency: I hope nobody is down there stirring 
them up. It’s so unwise. 

[The Civic Spirit meets below the figure of Child- 
hood, who is crying.]} 

Civic Spirit: Why are you crying, Childhood ? 
--CuitpHoop: I couldn’t wait to play, and they caught 
me, and now: 

[The Civic Spirit sees that Childhood is hand-cuffed 
to a dark figure. | 

Civic Spirit: Who is this? 

CuitpHoop: I don’t know. 
was all. 

Civic Spirit [To the dark figure]: 

THE Dark ONE: I won't answer. 

Crvic Spirit: Who fettered you together? 

Tue Dark One: Don’t you dip into this. The little 
one may learn a thing or two from me. It’s all legal enough, 
I suppose—they caught me, too. 

Tue Civic Spirit: Speak. What is your name? 

Tuer Dark One: They call me Crime. [He starts to 
move on. | 

Tue Civic Spirit: 
‘hood with you. 
Crime: It’s not my fault. 


Appeal? How goile I? 


. . I wish those people 


I wanted to~ play—that 


What are you? 


Stop. You shall not take Child- 
‘They caught me, I tell you. 
But now that this 
kid is harnessed with me, we’re going to put together. She’ll 
learn a thing or two. Come on, kid. 
Tue Civic Spirit: No, no, I say! 
Crime: You've got nothing to say about it. 
[He drags Childhood, crying, after him. 
Spirit stands baffled and amazed.) 
‘Powrr: Very well, gentlemen. We agree perfectly. 


Come now. 
The Civic 


_. We will administer the affairs of the mighty one for the 


best interest of all of us, and he may sleep on. ‘There is 
surely no occasion for wakening him. 
[Below, Crime and Childhood have come to the group 
of Youth-in-Idleness. | ; 
Crime: You may as well come with me. 
‘YoutH: I’ve got nothing else to do. 
‘CuitpHoop: Don’t come. He’s bad—he’s wicked. 
‘Crime; Shut up, you! 
YoutH: What’s it to you if I come? 
CraLtpHoop: He’s evil—He’s Crime. 
Crime: Be still, come 
_ Civic Spirit: Wait—Oh wait! Can nothing be done? 
Tue Unciean One: Nothing when you’re unclean! 
i neg Evicrep Woman: Nothing when you've got no 
place. 
ba THE BRGeay Ones: Nothing when you're dying . 
Crime: Come on. Your best chance is with me. 
_— Civic Spirir:' No—wait! There must be some way. 
Comptacency: This is very annoying. Speak to those 


| Greep: It’s that a that’s stirring them up. It’s got 


Why have you not Bpedier to the 


I aad ate EEA TON FAN 
R str iy 1 
pped. It’s bad for all our ir 
 PowER! You, down there, who cried out, come | 


I don’t know 
I don’t know how. Law courts ain’t for us—they’ rey 


-You’ve got to listen to me. 


Tue Crvic Spirit: Have you listened? 

- Power: ‘That’s neither here nor there. . 

_ [The Civic Spirit comes up to the upper level 
confronts Power. | 

Who are you? 

Tue Civic Spirit: I am the child of the City. # 
child. [She points to the Smith.| Some call me the O; 
for-All.. You shall know me better, and name me m 
clearly, in the time to come. i 

Power: Why do you stir up those people down thei 

Tue Civic Spirit: I have not stirred them, yet . . 
It is you who have stirred them so that they cry out. ~ 

Power: Beware of this insolence, Spirit. What do 
want with them? 

THE Civic SPIRIT: 
destroy it, so far as my father’s power can destroy it. 
their soul Its; right. / (60) 

Power: _.'Their. soul! Wy 

Tue Civic Spirit: And to awaken the Mighty O; 
my father, from the sleep you and these others have { 


upon him. i 
We will bind 


To find out their unhappiness 
To +t 


Power: 
also. ‘ 
Tue Civic Spirir: 
I am the One-for-All. 


That you shall never do. 


You cannot bind me. I ama 


Power: We can destroy you. 
Tue Crvic Spirit: ae You cannot destroy me. 
his child. 
Complacency: Let’s be bedeiauble now, We 


want to destroy anybody, and surely this is a harmless spiti 

What is it you want, One-for-All? i 
THE Civic Spirir: Only to labor for the common ¢g 
Power: And where will you labor? 
THE Civic Spirit: Here. 

[She indicates the groups below.) 
Greep: I know her kind. No real harm in her exc 
that she takes up valuable time. To business, gentlemen 

Power: I mistrust there may be trouble ahead. 
may wake the Mighty One. 
CompLacency: Look you now, Spirit. ‘Tf we pass 0} 
the matter, will you promise not to disturb him? 4 

Tue Civic Spirir: I make no promise. I am not 
your jurisdiction. 4 
[She turns to the figure of the Smith in his chil | 
Awaken, my father, Mighty One. O City, can you | 
hear the cries of ye childhood? -Is Youth in Idl 
naught to you? Are you not filled with noble pity for thes 
the Unclean, these the Plague Stricken, these the Disinherited 
Power: You see he does not Weak you. He will 
waken. What will you do, Spirit? 
Tur Civic Spreir: The years fight for me. Time i is 
my side, and his deep heart. I will go down to them. 
have found my work. . 
[The evil counsellors gather closer in conspiracy. 
Civic Spirit comes forward. | ‘ 
And is there none to help me? | 
[Four grave and majestic figures enter, the four fi 
tional departments of the Civic Club.] 
GovERNMENT: I for one will aid. I will look y 
into what laws there be in the cities of this shire, and hi 
their officers administer these laws. I speak for Governme 
Epucation: And I for Education. For Childhoe 
Youth, and for the future years, I choose to labor. ; 
SoctaL Science: I for the Social Sciences—for the lis 
on darkened ways, the water from the living rock set fr 
for Charity and all that warms the heart. 
Art: -And I for Beauty; for the ordering of the wv 
of men, for homes made lovelier, and the gift of sone, al 
into eyery life the arts that kindle joy. 


clear heart our never ending task 
are with me. And you, Mighty One, 
wake, and from your bounden limbs shall fall 
chains, and we shall hear again the voice — 
at in the far beginning here proclaimed 
mortal purposes. Set on! 
| {The lights on the Smith and his evil counsellors 
fade out, and the Civic Spirit is left with her four 
helpers, looking down upon their task.] 
[The spirit of Social Science goes down to the group 
of the Unclean.] 
‘THE Unciean One: Stand off. I gave her warning. 
ow don’t you come near. - 
Sociat SciENCcE: Sister, I know your need, and I have 
me to you to fulfill it. 
Trasz Unctean One: What can you do? 
ii not have you preach at us—what can we do? 
Socrat ScieNcE: I can unlock the imprisoned streams, 
iy (id separate the slime from the clear flood. Come hither. 
‘Tue Uncrean One: I know that old well. It’s dry. 
‘Soctan Sctznce: It is dry no longer. Because of your 
ill bind ed, and the power I have through her, this fountain shall 
[a afresh, and the glad spirits of the water shall come forth 
ance in the clear light. Behold! 
| [She touches the fountain, and its spray shoots up into 
the light. As it does so, a group of dancers appear, 
led by the Fountain Spirit, circling the fountain. At 
the end of their dance they bring forward a crystal 
t bowl of water. The Unclean One drinks. 
o now within—all you who cry “unclean.” I open here a 
or that shall not close again while you have need, a pool 
at shall not fail. 
| [Slowly, holding hep Aijstal bowl aloft, the Fountain 
Spirit and her attendant group go off by the lighted 
exit path, the Unclean One and her group following 
them. The light remains. And a.sound is heard as 
of a chain falling. Education approaches the group 
of children.) — 
_Epucation: 
_ opened—for a place of joy. . 
“CurtpHoop: The Spirit of Service said it was ours of 
cht, but still no gate is opened, and still we play in the 
teets only, and our games are all dodging amongst the traffic 
| people passing by. 
‘First Cuitp: 
‘here there are big spaces; but for us where the houses are 
‘le against another— > 
i (CumpHoop: She said it should be ours of right. 


No water, 


lan ag 


I re- 


Epucation: It is yours of right, and many gates shall 
: | opened to you hereafter. But now, look yonder; this is the 
hy ee your fields of joy. 
[The entrance on the ahr glows with light. The 
First Child leads a group over to it, and they look 
_ cautiously in. Then with a cry of delight they rush 
off. Childhood remains where she was, still fettered 
. to the crouching figure of Crime, and a few others of 
the groyp remain, laboriously sorting dark objects 
from one basket to another.] 
Thy do you not come, Childhood ? 

‘CuitpHoop: I can not come. I am fettered here. I 
n not come till all children can come. 
Epucation: You are fettered? 
: | CumpHoop: To Crime. 
}Crme: Be still. This is no affair of hers. 
|} Epucation: Who fettered you together? 

Crime: The law did it. Now what have you to say? 
UCATION: © =r call on Government. 


- Crime: That won’t help you. 
ernment. : i 


hood. Laws change with time. 


Children, you hase tried out for a gate to” 


ats not so bad for thiéea that He out: 


I know all about Goy- 
Government [Approaching]: Your cry is heard, Child- 
‘Crime: But not this—we’re all alike before the ee 
I know. This child and I... and when she’s been pal 
enough with me, you'll see why we should be treated alike; 
she'll be my sort then, if she isn’t now. I know—we’re all 
alike before the law. ‘ 
GOVERNMENT: Yet laws change. 
eign State. 
[A grave figure representing the State enters above] 
Tue State: Who calls to me? I amthe State 
GovERNMENT: Behold here, Childhood shackled fast to 
Crime. And in the laws, O State, no refuge from his evil, = 
Tue Strate: I will proclaim new laws for this. ee 
shall not stand together. Touch her bonds. ui 
[Government touches the hand-cuff and it falls off.) 


I call upon the sover- 


Crime: I'll find you again, Childhood. We’ Il come up — 
in court together. 

Tue State: Not so, Crime. Stand off. For trespasses. 
iS I will set up another court. Away! [Crime slinks — 
off | 

Caveat [To Childhood]: And now? 


CuitpHoop [Sadly]: Not yet. Wot while these others — 
must toil on. Does not the mighty State see these? [Jn- — 
dicating children at work.] 

GovERNMENT: Children, look up— Me 

FourtH Cuitp [a coal picker | We can’t joot up. We 
must keep our eyes on our work. x 

GovERNMENT: How old are you? 

FourtH Cuitp: It doesn’t matter about. that. 
must keep at work. Our master doesn’t let us stop to talk. 

Epucation [Who has come to stand by Government]: 
It is my duty now to ask how old are you? 

FourtH Cuitp: I’m twelve. 

GreEEep [Appearing on the other side of the hdres i 
This interference with business must stop. Why are you | 
questioning these young pickers? sh 

[To the children.] . i 
Don’t answer any questions, or you’ll lose your jobs. x 


We. 0 


GOVERNMENT: You see, O State, it’s Greed who forbids 
them to look up. ReaD 
GreEep: Now you can’t understand this. They are_ 


young, of course, but the work isn’t hard; it takes no thought 

at all; and they need the money I pay them. ‘They’d starve 

without it, and so would their parents . . They’re all’ 

orphans, poor things. Would you take away thei livelihood? 
EpucaTion: ‘They should be in my~charge. 
GOVERNMENT: ‘They are in thy charge, State. 

_Srate: Take them from this task. It is my will. 


Greep: But their livelihood? 

SraTe: It is the law. They shall not be the dane of 
Greed. 

Greep: Slaves! And I pay them. And from their — 


work I pay your taxes. Think what you are doing—State. 
Will you let them starve? I will not keep them. me 
‘Srate: Until their fourteenth year they shall be given 2a 

to the charge of Education. 

[Greed backs off, muttering.] 
This new law I give you. 

[She hands a scroll to Government. 

of a chain falling.] 


Again the sound a 


Epucation: Come with me, children. Let your bas- — 
kets wait. .Come with me. ', 

CuHILpHOop: What are we to do? Pa 

Epucation: Look yonder. ni 


[Childhood and the toiling children go with ne to 4 
look off right, into the lighted playground. The coal 
picking children cry out with joy and rush off. Child- 
hood beckons and all the children romp on to the 


oe hey go off again, right, into a 
One SPIRIT [To Education and G rnment| oat 

: ‘now well with Childhood? Are her rights recovered, all? 
- GOVERNMENT: 


dnd by due laws set up for her a separate jurisdiction, that her 


taminated. 
Civic Spirit: This is well. 
-Epucation: And we have opened for her fields for play, 
ne where children have their rights, before all others. 
-- Guyic Spirit: This also is as I would have it be. 
GoveRNMENT: And we have gained, after long struggle, 
a new law, from the State’s high sovereignty; no child shall 
labor, whatso’er the cause, is hire, before his fourteenth 
hemveaty 
Civic’ Spirit: 
a cause. ah Gates 
- GovERNMENT: Greed will not yield us more. 
Civic SPIRIT: You must work on. 
; in Look to its enforcement. 
GOVERNMENT: 
nt! mayself. 
Civic Spreir: 
-Epucartion: » 
‘SoctaL SclENCE: 
be content. 
[She indicates the nilanen with the plague-stricken 
ee group. | 
«Civic Spirit: 
Tue Pracuve StricKEN ONE: 
from us. We do not know... - 
evil that has stricken us— 
- Socrar Scrzence: Must they have nothing, then, of joy or 
a learning, lest they spread the danger? 
. _ Epucation: And if they should live on, must it be still 
F in darkness—ignorance? 
Me Civic Sprit: Not so. Take up your task. Let each | 
child to looked to. If he be well, and free of taint, let him 
i join the rest. : 
-. Epucation: 
; death? 
‘Crvic Spirit: 
well to each. 
-Epucation: 
dren. 
Tue Piacur STRICKEN : 
“with plague? 
- Epucation: Then I will teach them far apart, in the’ 
a winds of heaven, under the open sky. Ahey shall not 
i Jack my ministry. 
[She gathers the children of the Plague Stricken, sep- 
 arates them into groups, sending one off to the play- 
_ ground, and taking the others off with her, left. 
Again, chains fall.| 
Civic Spirit: So thrives our work. 
[Above her, the light on the Smith and his dae glows 
-again.| \ 
A fountain of bright water from the ee 
And open door unto refreshing pools; 
_ And open fields for play, ay 
And from pale Childhood’s wrist 
The shackles that held her and Crime together 
n bondage most unholy, are struck off, 
nd separate and sympathetic laws 
S$ down to give her justice; and the years 
oe on children laid by Greed and grim 


This is a step, but not the winning of the 


Is Childhood then content? 
She does not murmur. 
_ Not yet, while’ these still suffer, can she. 


Tea, 


What do you do here, Children? 
You must not take them 
‘If they should spread this 


But what if they should carry with them 
Command what skill you need. Look 


I accept the charge. Come with me, chil- 


But if they are already touched 


’ 


I 


We have unfettered - her from Crime, 


trespasses and misfortunes may be iudecd apart and uncon 


this. 


the water supply, and a matter of bath houses; man 
have such things; they concern only the poor. 
Yet is the step well 


With that I have charged Education as 
has the future in mind. We should have bound her. — 


does not seem to me to sleep as soundly as he did. 


~ cannot help. - 


have fair opportunity for life. 


code prescribes it. 


me have a’word or two. You have new laws—housing 


oi : L Surely: his chains do not lie so heavily upon | 


“What if they all. should fall, and he be free! 
Greep: Be free? ! 
Prive: I don’t mean that. Of course Lon is Css 


- would not do for him to lose his golden chains. 
Greep: And what if he should wake? | 
Compitacency: No fear of ‘that. | They. never 

wake—cities, I mean. 
Greep: I do not like ee falling of fee dan 
Power: I warned you. It is the Spirit yonder has 


-CoMPLACENCY: | I’m ‘sure you are. unduly alarmed 
friends. She has only dealt in things of slight mi 


And sl 
have arranged some of Childhood’s affairs—all aBaRG 
I’m sure, in our larger view of life. 

Power: But when these children grow upe Eh? 


Greep: Let it pass. When these children grow up 
shall work for us as before. Let us be quiet, gentlemen. 


[The light fades on the upper stage.) BOR 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: [Approaching the group of Va St 
en]: And you, unfortunate ones, how fare you? 
Tue SrrickEN ONE: Why do yeu Ra desc ‘us? 
‘Socray Seucee We autise help. . 
Tur StRIcKEN ONE: What have you ‘donee ipa 
SociaL ScrencE: We have seen to it that your chil 
And for those who have 
ready fallen to the plague, we have set up pavilions ; 
for those whose li is most infectious, we have mae ah 
apart. i ue 
THE STRICKEN Ons That’s well enous ‘Boe it 
not be just for us. I don’t ‘speak for myself, but fo 
many who have felt the same calamities as mine. | Pay. 
Hospitals? . . . . Oh yes. But we will fill them fast 
you build them, if we live on as we live now. a 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: You shall not so live on. Th i. : 
new laws. ‘The tenement you have endured—the hou 
blighted you and yours, cannot be built again; and 
it stands from other Vea, it must be cleansed. For a 


Tue Stricken ONE: New PES light and 
We want them all. God knows we need them eat ¢ 
yet—what use, if still the air we breathe j is thick Wein 
The. fccote he reed | uae a ea - 

COMPLACENCY: © [4 puariiets at agar ‘Nag ‘sp o, 


sanitary—lI forget the precise word for it. Isn’t that en 
The State has done well by you—and the City by 
yours, Woman. Of course there is a little smoke—| ut 1 
the weather—its low pressure, or high—I forget which. 
THE. STRICKEN One: The weather! re the 
on God! 
CompLacency: Let well siacuh alone. I say. if 
SociaL Science: I may not do that. — 1 am | ent 
an end you do not understand. The are of heaven 
with smoke can never be endured. 
_CompPLacency: Well—see what you can do abou 
Smoke means money. Even these Recals know 1 
‘means—business and all, 
SoctaL SCIENCE: You mix ‘a Tittle truth wit 


Yes 


over as Gf it ‘ait were true. ln this, we 

k and wait. Woman, ours is but half a victory ; 

, meanwhile take comfort as you can in what is won. 

[Social Science returns to the Civic Spirit.] 

fe Spirir: What word? 

ApraL Science: What we have won is won. New 

“are written now, that roofs to shelter men may not be 

of death. A little won; half-victory. 

IC Spirit: Yet while you speak I hear the clang of 

iy chains. Strive on and serve. 

ee Science returns to the stricken group, and leads 
them off. On the other side Education meets Idle 
_ Youth and his group.| 

| urH: We're done with school. I told her so. 

'|| find something stirring—that’s all we ask. 

. J ICATION: What shall it be? 

oe \srH: Why—life’s what we're 

‘stand ? 

|JCATION: Ah yes, I under- 

/ You are looking for life, 

/u are not prepared to find it. 

‘iru: Now don’t spring any 

jtuft onus. We know. We've 

} go to work every day— 

4% or Jater. We know that. 

that for? That’s what we 
know. What for? 

_ fication: Why, to help run 

‘'Horld. 

yrH: Nah-nah. The world 

“lone nothin’ for us. We're 


We've 


looking for—life. 


por 
NDOT 


ICATION: Nothing? Where 
| get this hunger for life? 


¢ WHO Navemes 


What: : 


you 
le a hog “0 ti 


DATION: 


Well, I hate work, all right. 
oN But idleness you hate still more. 
?. No life at all. 

That’s right. Nothing to do—no life at all. 
ication: And yet this city. is your city—yours as well 


Noth- 


f'TH: I suppose it is. 

‘cation: - If you will trust me, I will serve you well. 
hen, if you must work, and you will give your nights 
jileness, I will teach you the better to serve industry— 
iter to serve your own life. 

‘TH: J’ll try anything once. 

\CATION: Good. I will open then the schools you 


id give your hands some skill there—skill at the crafts 


i ins eo 


ty by Yo 
a 

tt oi 
Nit t the ? t 


‘tH: I'll try it.... But look here, isn’t there noth- 
‘life but work—just work? Isn’t there ever a time 
i’t just say it—a time—you ought to understand . 

iy feelings and all that—on common Bes ad iy as see, 
ar and—lI give it up. I can’t tell you. 

[Art comes forward.] 

‘8: I understand. You long to be singing with ten 
iid voices—to hear great music surging over you under 
“s—to feel in your heart the echo of the trumpets, the 
“e§} the drums—the rhythm of mighty marches. And so 
ill, Youth—for these things belong to you. 

itH: Where? I can hear ’emnow.... 


pe 
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a MEA the summer nights I will lead you. And when 
ide leayes fall, follow her. [Indicating Education.] 

YOUTH: Tin for you both. \Ten-shun, fellers! | Let’s 


go! 
[He leads off his group, triumphantly.] 

SoctaL Science [To the Evicted One]: 
justice. 

Tue Evicrep One [Sullenly]: 1 don’t know this Justice. 
I want my rights equal with them that set me in the road. 

SociAL SCIENCE: Why have you not your rights? 

THE EvicTED One: Why? I’ve got no money—that’s 
why. You can’t go to law and you with no money. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: And yet your cause is just ? 

THe Evicrep ONE: Who cares—just or not? 

SoctaL Serence: TI care, sister. . 

Tue Evicrep. ONE Theted dont t mind what I. say 
to you—you ain’t quite. yourself, when you’re in my place. 


You cried for 


CHILDHOOD SHACKLED TO CRIME 
The Civic Spirit intervenes—an allegory of the pucenile ¢ court 


Yes, I’ve right on my side. The Justice you talk about would 
see it my way—only how can I come to her? And me here 
in the road with all I own in the world tied in a bundle! | 

Soctay Science: I will call one to help you. 

[She lifts her hand, and Law enters.]| 
If Justice be your purpose, Law, look to these people. 

LAw: Gather for me all those whose causes are not heard, 
and I will plead for them. : ; 

THE Evicrep ONE: I’ve got no money. 

Law: Have you a just cause? I ask’no more. 

THE Evicrep One: There’s some of us have only 
grievances, and nothing else. 

Soctat Scrence: I will call Charity. 

Tue Eyicrep One: There’s so many charities. You 
never know which one you belong to. We can’t call on ’em 
for help—not knowing. 

SocrAL SciENcE: Call on the one and she will act for all. 

[Enter Charity. ] 

CHarity: Tell me your need. 
givers the opportunity to help you. 

THE Evicrep ONE: God be praised! 

Crvic Spirir: Look now, so many tasks are well begun, 
So many ways are opened—yet untrod. 

The five and twentieth year draws nigh. What more? 
[Art brings forward two pages bearing a city plan.| 

Art: Much in these years accomplished for the body, 

For health and hearth, and hungers fed. But I, 


I give to many generous 


. means well, I am sure. 


Who am a dreamer so men say, have rrought 
Only the dim beginnings of my task. Some eee 
Of mine old immortalities set in the sight 
Of Childhood; some few great singing moments given 
To Youth; but still my larger dream 
Only peevasianed: 
Civic Sprrir: And thy larger dream? 
Art: The ordering in beauty of the ways of men, 
To make a city lovelier to the sight 
Than man now dreams, upon these crested hills: 
‘To give each craft its place, each business 
Its due proportion, that no one shall mar 
‘Another’s dignity, but zone by zone, 
District by district, all harmonious; 
And let no private greed deface the public path, 
Nor private will break down the public good. 
And where the rivers flow, let their dark shores 
Bloom into gardens; and the city’s gates 
Lift up in wonder their high sculptured heads 
‘To greet the traveller coming from afar, 
For his great glory, and his citizens’, 
_ And for his future children’s long delight. 
[She indicates the Smith.] 
Civic Spirir: Spirit of Art, 
And 
In the hard moil of life, how can it come to be? 
Art: By dreaming first.; But not by dreams alone. 
I fashion you the plan. Tis yours to bring 
It into being. 
[She indicates the plan, which her pages carry forward 
and show the Civic Spirit.] 
Civic Spirir: I take thy vision, Art, to be mine own, 
And through the years will shape it 
Slowly, out of the stubborn stuff I work in. 
[The pages with the plan take their places near the 
Civic Spirit. As they do so, groups representing the 
various foreign-born nationalities, with their flags, 
enter. | 
GovVERNMENT: And _ lo, 
their flags, 
Folk of the many-nations who have come 
_ To make your City great. For each of these 
Brings from an older world an older hope, 
Experience grown wise in many lands, 
Adventurer’s courage; unforgotten songs, 
All to make richer thine inheritance. 
[On the other side enters a group representing the 
_ junior civic clubs. | 
Epucation: And look on these, your junior citizens, 
Who league together—league with you, 
Alert already for the task, and Eee 
Of service to their City; 
Studious of thy ways, earnest and young and strong; 
For these have chosen not to wait their years 
To find their work, but go to meet it now. 
‘Civic Spirit: ii all these things I feel a striking hour, 
A morning light, a chainless wakening. 

[The lights glow on the figure of the Smith. 
chains have fallen, and his eyes are open. 
the counsellors start up from the table. | 

Power: Spirit, what mean you? You have roused the 
Mighty One. 
_GreEp: This is a bad business. 
shaken up. 

_ COMPLACENCY: 


I like thy vision well. 


I bring you here, beneath 


The 


Power and 


Everything will be 
I wouldn’t worry, Greed. The Spirit 


PripE: She ought to be kept in her place. 

_ Civic Spirit: Now I have come to take my place. 
“My ministers 

Shall sit where you have been too long. 


Bi onl iaes room! 


fae apet CeIn EA aed f presen ah hi! ‘ 
(e a $ yi 
A 9 eh rie 4 , 
ae 
Power: Not ° g y whose au 
Fou. ur place: 


Civic SPIRIT: | ‘By his who. has even and 
Who serve me asI serve. Begone! => 
[The evil counsellors turn to the Smith, ‘ha 
gesture, dismisses them: They go down in a. 
the lower level. | 6 
CoMPLACENCY: Indeed, | 2G rote 
usual, 


This is mood 


[At a gesture from the Civic Spirit the four, Edu 
tion, Government, Social Science and Art, tak 
places around the table.) . 


Power: - Do you dismiss. us, Mighty One? 4 

Greep: Do you think we are going to disappear 1 
the earth? 

Power: We may yield now, bie not for lone, 


[4t a gesture from the Civic Spirit they go 
haughtily.] 7: 
Civic Spirit: The five and twenty years are done. 
Tonight he wakes. His-chains fall off. I hear. 
‘The trumpets” sound. My festival begins. - 
[Music. Above the groups of the foreign-born 
junior citizens appear groups of the figures wh 
peared below in the previous scenes, transfigured 
into great groups of Industry and Prosperity. 1 
the sides of the stage come two groups of mat 
with lighted candles, cricling and dissolving into 
radiant groups at the sides, and a group of dat 
children, led by Childhood, \is disclosed. And a 
center the Fountain Spirits again bear their ¢ 
bowl. Above, at the feet of the Smith, the | 
Spirit takes her stand. At the left, the State; 
at the right, Laws and Charity. As the music ct 
the Smith rises and speaks.|. 
Tue SmitH: Out of long silence and wil many 4 
I greet you, citizens, 
And you, my well beloved, in this hour 
Of music and high festival: 
Well done—well done are these thy tasks. 
I have slept long, dreaming magnificence, Lola 
While evil powers have prospered. Now I ae : 
Let in the light, the song. 
Yet hark ye well. ‘This is not oe 
Pause now, take breath, and look upon the. faraees . 
Look on your city—on my people’s home. 
Look deep. Is it so perfect? Is your work 
Fairly begun? Do the laws curb as yet 
The evil will_of those who value gold 
Above the flower of life? And freedom under law— ; 
The star whereto our fathers sailed and blazed 
‘Their far indomitable trails—does freedom reign? 
’Tis yours, my children, here to begin anew q 
The age-long strife—the struggle toward my goal. bs 
And. most remember this—each citizen £0 
May live his life in virtue and in peace 
Yet gain me nothing. More than this, far more, 
I shall demand of men. Not passive to the years, a. 
But active, in a leaguer for the right, — Oe 
Shoulder to shoulder for the good of all, — 
With hands and hearts to this firm purpose joined— y 
So shall you labor. Give to each willing hand 
"A task. And set your silver seal 
Unto the bond of common hope—The One for All p 
, Civic Spirit: Ye hear the voice of him we § 
Now break Peat 
The moment’s glory—shiver into fire 
The fountain’s stream. Out—out every one— 
To find his work—my work—Each one for All. 
[The festival groups break in nae 
candle maidens going down the aisles. Light: 


py ; ry 


} 
mn: 


ad Hy 


HE Wontsn’s Party ‘dishanded on February 18, 
after celebrating in the rotunda of the Capitol, at 
Washington, with unique and beautiful ceremonies, 
of the success of its hopes and labors. The with- 
int wal of Alice -Paul following ratification of the federal 
rage amendment, ends a struggle in which her leadership 
the closing phase was extraordinarily brilliant. On the 


What does the new party promise? ‘The basis of its iopeal 
the legal equality of the sexes. But it will not be every 
man’s party. For it is not pledged to defend the woman 
age amendment against such violations as have been, and 
(l are, tolerated where the Fourteenth and Fifteenth aren 
‘ts are nullified. 
Leaders of the old and of the new parties repeatedly ex- 
lined to enquiring delegates that, in Georgia, Florida, and 
issippi, colored women are not politically worse off than 
ed men. Equality of the sexes being the new party’s 
Qninant interest, the disfranchisement of colored women in 
South is no challenge to immediate protest. An inglorious 
of equality this! Acquiescence in the disfranchisement 
illions of women, provided only that the men of their 
'¢, also, are deprived of their constitutional rights. 
Il the new organization be every woman’s party? 
‘@rely the party of the professional and business women? 
\fessional women ‘naturally strive for equal admission to all 
dical, legal and other professional and technical schools, to 
‘bar, the practice of medicine, and to all callings and em- 
\yments for which their gifts may fit them. They assert the 
‘@it to serve on juries, to have the equal guardianship of chil- 
n, to be free to dispose of their property by will, to be 
jible on equal terms to the civil service and for every elective 
dice in the gift of the people. Right-minded men help them 
sain these ends, and the new party sets out to be, for these 
Beses, their political organ. 


the League for ion Opportunity. ‘With fervor they 
| cry, 


Give us a free field and no favor! I 
As women with votes we ask no privileges. We wish to com- 
te ver men in | life, and industry on the basis of complete 
na. ity 


& 


the political achievement of the past eight years has been 
iught by women of wealth, or of business or professional 
ding. In the forefront have been lawyers, doctors, nurses, 
hers, employers, ministers, lecturers, journalists and, most 
culate of all, the publicity” agents with their nation-wide 
iss to the front pages of the daily press. In approaching 
ar hak goal of political equality, they have been admirably 
tle 

tom the , membership of the Woman’ s Party wage-earning 
len, who now number approximately ten million, are, and 
: always been, conspicuously. absent. Cooperative sharing 
ne great parades and ‘ ‘resolving” at the meetings of their 
ins have been the normal expressions of their interest in 
§ political movement. But limited by meager wages and 
t leisure, they obviously cannot conduct. long, arduous, 
y political campaigns. 
‘fforts of others in the long struggle for political equality. 
enceforth, however, the political aims of professional and 
jess women are no longer theirs. Professional schools are 
; removed from their experience. For jury service they 
no leisure. Nor can they afford to risk losing a job by 
ing this service. Rene must be earning if they are 


earning women. 


_ women as, in the Northern states, they must seek that of the 


‘upon the wage-earners, the destructive policy of the League — 
Or 


“for these women there is truth and piles in the slogans 


- the National Consumers’ League’s legal defense of labor laws 


be unfitted thereby for sharing in the effort of men to main- my 


Hitherto they are beneficiaries of 


Sex equality is by no means the dominant idea of wage 
Their political objective is fundamentally © 
divergent. In order that they may not perish they must have . 
special laws to meet their special needs. How cruel, therefore, 
is the pretension of certain organizations of professional and. 
business women to decide for the wage-earners, without con- _ 
sulting them, what statutory safeguards they are henceforth © 
to do without! 

The old parties must compete for the good-will of ai i 


colored voters. By this change in their status women wage- 
earners can profit greatly. To get the full value of the ballot, | 
however, they need to shun the pitfalls into which their 
brothers have fallen. 

Far from relying exclusively, as American workmen have 
done to their grave injury, upon labor unions with sole re- 
course to strikes, boycotts, collective bargaining and protocols, — 
experience teaches that women wage-earners must, beside these 
necessary defenses, strive incessantly to built up for themselves 
that legislative labor code for which they have made so fine 
a beginning, while working men have hitherto scorned it for 
themselves. Because American labor leaders are slow and 
reactionary, are American women wage-earners alone in the 
whole industrial world, to wait from decade to decade wells 
those belated leaders catch up? ‘That would, indeed, be an 
insane idea of equality! 

Will the new party adopt as its own and strive to force 


ii 


for Equal. Opportunity? Opportunity to be worked all night 
on pain of dismisal ! Opportunity for exhausted mothers to 
compete by nightwork against their underpaid dayworking 
husbands in the textile mills ‘of Rhode Island, New Jersey’ 
and the South! Opportunity to be worked overtime, to be 
paid less than a living wage! Will the new party—failing 
to discriminate between the needs of the professional group 
and those of the wage-earning multitude—become the ef- — 
fective tool of exploiting employers who maintain and seek 
to prolong these industrial evils? ee 
There are signs of danger that it may do this. On Febru: 
ary 17, about a score of organizations presented to the Con- 
vention their legislative programs affecting women. Among 
the score the federal Bureau of Women in Industry exists to | 
meet the demand of organized wage-earners, and their sym- 
pathizers; the National Women’s Trade Union League con- 
sists of wage-earning women, their chosen friends and allies; 


has been conducted in constant conference with the people ‘ “ 
most concerned, through their chosen spokesman, the Women’s 
‘Trade Union League. The speakers for all three advocated — 
the women wage-earners’ program of labor laws. 

Mrs. Nora Blatch Barney represented the League for Equal — 
Opportunity. The applause following her statement of its 
aims suggested, among the younger, less experienced women, 
eager, uncritical welcome for the catchwords, exaggerations 
and statistics so often refuted during the past year. Peculiarly 
insulting to the wage-earning women voters is Mrs. Barney’s 
plea to beware lest (if they succeed by statute in protecting | 
their wages and regulating their working hours) they may 
become so addicted to getting what they desire by voting as to — 


tain labor unions! 

The minimum wage commissions at work in eleven states 
and the District of Columbia afford cumulative evidence aoe Ae 
while overworked, underpaid women and girls cannot conduct | 
unions or pay union dues, even moderately well paid ones with 
a modicum of leisure join eagerly. ; 
A political party lives by promising to meet some substantial 
economic or social need of a multitude of voters. That would 
be a shortlived party which illustrated its appeal for voteson 
the basis of sex equality by defending the inalienable right of — 
women to work as captains of tugboats or strikebreakers in _ 


ace ae ignored: ‘che ui versal nee 


‘systems and adopting better ones than ours. 


pe 


‘a reasonable standard of living, guaran 
Moreover, so long as men cannot be sheers, so lone. legis- 


lation adequate for them can never be adequate for wage-earn- 
- ing women; and the cry Equality, Equality, where Nature has 


created neaniality: is as stupid and as deadly as the cry Peace, 
Peace where there is no Peace. FLORENCE KELLEY. | 


The Log of a P. R. 


Y exploring was done as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Proportional Representation League and in 
so far as social welfare and social justice depend 
upon legislation, and legislation in turn depends 
on methods of election, readers of the SuRvEY will have in- 


terest in the treasure trove of facts I have brought back with 
me from five of the principal European committees dealing 
with this subject. 


“We Americans often flatter ourselves that we are stil] in 


the vanguard of the nations in respect to improvements in 


the mechanism of democracy. In this we are mistaken; Eu- 
rope is forging ahead of us. Not only many of the republics 
formed as a result of the war but a number of the republics- 


‘in-fact which still choose to maintain kings at the top of so- 
“ciety have now much to teach us in these matters. 


The long 
ballot—the election at the polls of officials so numerous and 
so unimportant that the average voter is helpless in the hands 


of the political machines—has, of course, never been used 
-in Europe. : 


In that respect the Old World has been ahead 
of us all along. And now Europe is looking into election 
The principle 
of proportional representation—representation in proportion 
to the vote it polls—is gaining precedence everywhere. 

In the United Kingdom I had the opportunity ot making 
the closest inquiries into the operation of the proportional 
method in the local elections of Ireland and to sound public 


“men on the prospects of proportional representation for par- 


liamentary elections in Ireland and Great Britain. While 
visiting Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Belgium, with 


John H. awanhrens secretary of the Proportional Represen- 


tation Society of England, I saw two parliamentary elections 
under the proportional system carried out and consulted a 
considerable number of statesmen of all parties, as well as 
the leading election officials and experts, in regard to the prac- 
tical workings and results of the proportional systems’ used 


in those countries. 


~ side of Ulster were keenly in favor of the system, but in — 


In Ireland the test of the new eeeon, system had} of 
course, been severe, but the results gave general satisfaction 
not euily to the Nationalists and the Laborites, who would 
scarcely have secured any representation in the faunicipal elec- 


tions under the old system, but even to the Sinn Feiners and 


—with a difference—to the Unionists. “The Unionists out- 


Ulster they opposed it ‘on purely political grounds, not being 


willing to grant the Catholic minority in Ulster its propor- 


recently became law. 


- minorities. 


tionate share of representation. In spite of this special and 
easily explained opposition on the part of ‘the Ulster Union- 
ists, however, proportional representation has been provided 
for Ireland meade the terms of the Home Rule Act which 
The attitude of the Sinn Feiners to 
proportional representation was expressed by Mr. De Valera 


-at the Dublin Mansion House in 1919 as follows: 


Minorities have rights, and if Sinn Fein had all the machinery 
_ of government in their power, they would secure the right of. 
Every man living in this island is of equal value 
in it, and each man and woman would get the share to which he 
or she is entitled. Whether it (proportional representation) 
- benefits Sinn Fein or not, I would be in favor of the principle, 
because it is justice. ; 


In Sweden we were given every facility for watching the 
Bie ( 


; Swedes, we learned that the principle of proportional | 
sentation, which is used for the election of both chamber 


tional representation for Ireland, together with its 


parliament and for other representative bodies. throughout 
country, is not called in question by any party. The 
wide-spread feeling, however, that, due to the party li 
tem of proportional representation used, the rank and ff 
each party is given too little voice, relatively. to the party n 
agers, in the selection of the particular candidates who 
receive the seats won by the party. We explained the ¢ 
plete effectiveness of the British -American system of, pr 
tional representation—the Hare system or “single transfe 
vote”—1in picking the right men as well as in giving eac 
ty its right share. 
In Denmark also we had an opportunity ‘6. see a. pa 
mentary election carried through under the proportional 
tem. ‘There, the principle of proportional representatio 
generally Becopted by all; but the party list system | 
though distinctly different “from that of Sweden, is like 
failing to give the voters the complete freedom and ct 
which they have under the British-American or Hare s 
In Germany our sources were Dr. Kuenzler and Dr. 
senberg of the government department of elections, 
Berewein: the moderate Socialist, and Justice Zellers of 
supreme court. ‘There, proportional representation is 1 
apparently, for all. federal, state, and municipal elec 
whatsoever. Of course only representative bodies are ele 
the Germans, like nearly everybody else except ourselves, 
ing no advantage in electing administrative offcials at 
polls. The system used for the federal parliament i 
simplest possible list system. Each district elects several f 
bers. Each party in the district nominates as many cand: 
as it pleases up to the number to be elected by the dis 
The voter votes simply for whichever party list he pr 
And each party elects as many of its candidates, from th 
of its list down, as its share of the vote polled in the q 
entitles it to on the proportional principle. This syster 
the election of the successful candidates into the hades 
party managers even more frankly than do the syste 
in Sweden and Denmark. As Dr. Bernstein said, t 
tem, though it undoubtedly gives proportional results sl 
as parties are concerned, “exaggerates the party princip t 
In Belgium sroppreeral representation, which . has | 
used for the election of the lower house of parliament 
1899, is now so fully accepted by all parties that it h 
recently as 1920, been incorporated in the constitution | 
The party list system used in Belgium gives the vote: 
control, relatively to the party managers, than does 
man system. - 
From time to. time, Diviae the summer Bo autumn 
Irish Home Rule bill was under the consideration 
British Parliament. It prescribed proportional represe i 
—the Hare system, of course, as no other is urged in 
land—for both the parliaments to be set up. Sir Ee 
Carson and his little group opposed it for the Ulster F 
ment, but, on account of the actual demonstrations of tt 
vantages of the new system in local elections through 1 
land, in January and May last, his case was a hopel 
Hons the start. When the bill recently passed the 
and the Lords and was signed by the king, the propot q 
representation provisions stood. This prescription — of pi 


i 


for some elections in India undee the new ‘India Act ¢ 
parliamentary elections in Malta under the act estat 
home rule there, indicates that Great Britain’s conver! 
the principle a all its own parliamentary elections 
ei at 


at Povucerient Kavied ¢ in 1917 to ascertain if vouen 
nditure of sufficient funds under expert direction the 
1 of tuberculosis could be met in a typical American 


Now, plans have just been announced’ by the 


hild Health Council of another health demonstra- 
|. The purpose of this demonstration will 


a feat of its ig Sthers arid hades: An appro- 
of ee has been aise by the American Red 


. folowing San aerate Mhesebean Child Hygiene 


‘American Red Cross, Child Health Organization 
1 N ational one Labor eoontttcs, National Or-— 


: ey is elie vonne to find a a American | 
a Population ranging between 20,000: and 


m inity eet ae and partly: Haral, located in a 
ving a population between 50,000 and 60,000, with 

g area. ‘given. over ‘to agricultural pursuits. The 
that the community chosen may 


as nearly ‘as possible typical factors found in other 


me ities ; j that i t ontstth a normal fee distribution with 


ee it is hay ae the ay. ‘will be hee . 


future, the demonstration itself will not be begun 
ector and staff have been chosen. This staff will 
ts first steps, study the community needs 

ers in the ing of facilities i in Ses health. 


can 1 be carried out in the limits 
e ultimate subsequent goals will 
F such a mreetam on a 1 national scale. 


he apace. ‘Following the appaivencnt of W. 
ons as vice-chairman in cnater: of domestic 


ri, as. Ries haoan 4 a Charee of foreion 
ston Farrand, chairman of the central 
posure a radical reduction in the 


os ashe: Puciic The 
“new grouping, will have the 


» S 


diyisions among others: the Pennsylvania-Delaware with 
headquarters at Philadelphia; the Potomac, Washington, 
C.; the Gulf, New Orleans; the Northern, Minneapolis; the. 
Mountain, Denies, To he Atlantic Division will be added 
the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland; Mich- 
igan and West Virginia are added to the Lake Division; Vir 
ginia, Alabama, Mississippi and‘ Louisiana which have formed _ 
the Gulf sion are merged with the Southern; the states ‘ 
in the Northern Division, and Wyoming which has been in 
the Mountain Division, are consolidated with Central; the 
Southwestern Division bakes over the states of Colartda and 
New Mexico from the Mountain Division, and Utah, also 
from the Mountain Division, goes to the Pacific. “The North 
western Division will remain intact until other consolidations: 
are made. 
The difficulty of dealing with such distant points as Mont: 
ana, from Chicago as headquarters, has probably been ee 
nized by the central committee in the statement that, although — 


these changes produce certain problems _ for solution: the . 


economy to be attained by this reduction in overhead and con- 
solidation of operating forces is clear. It is also the judgment — 
of the central committee that the change can be brought about 
at the present time without serious disturbance of the Red 


~ Cross. program. The actual mergers ‘will be determined by 


Mr. Persons in consultation with division managers. 
The number of chapters under the new division organiza- 


tion is as follows: New England, 113; Atlantic, 343; Lake, — 


\ 


499; Southern, 867; Central, 740; Southwestern, 738; ra 


ific, 196; Northwestern, 95. 


PACIFIC COAST EXPERIMENT 


AN FRANCISCO, long a battleground for all labor | 


warfare, has just undertaken an interesting experiment 
in industrial peace. The Building ‘Trades’ Council, the or- 
ganization of trade unions, and the Builders’ Exchanpe: the 
employers’ association, have agreed to submit all labor dis- 
putes to a board of: arbitration. 
to be a continuing organization. 


try. 
be permanent differentiates it from the numerous arbitration 
committees which have been created to: undertake specific 
tasks. ‘The new organization will have a clear and definite. 
function regardless of any specific controversies, 

Under the agreement the Board of Arbitration is steel 
permitted to investigate and to take up any phases of the 
building industry it may desire. It is not restricted to the 
consideration of such issues as either side may desire to sub-— 
mit. It also has the power to treat the more fundamental © 
problems of the building industry, such as course of construc- | 


tion, scientific time and standardization studies and other mat 
ters which affect the building industry from the point of view _ 


of production quite as much as from the point of view o 
labor relations. 


‘The three arbitrators consist of Archbishop 1 De fe Haine! 


Max C. Sloss, formerly associate justice of the Supreme Court — 
of California, and George L. Bell, formerly secretary of the 


This body is designed — 
It is framed after the 
fashion of the boards of arbitration which in Chicago and — 
elsewhere have had conspicuous success in the garment indus- — 
The fact that the board of arbitration is intended to — 


_ War Labor Policies Board and the first impartial chairman. bys 
ation of the following existing. 


-se-tion of the New York clothing 
arbitrators are considered impartia and none is 
representative ‘of either of the contendi Ie panties. 2) sine 

“The establishment of this agency marks the first real diene 
in San Francisco for at least a quarter of. a century. Strikes 
and industrial conflict have characterized the building indus- 
try in that city. The present agreement represents a real ef- 
fort to lift the industry above the level of warfare to that 
of creative peace. 


STREET ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


OMEWHAT in line with a suggestion offered by John 
S R. Shillady, executive director of the National Consu- 
mers’ League after the Wall street explosion, [See the 
SurRvEY for October 16, 1920] though not so comprehensive, 
is a bill for automobile accident insurance introduced in the 
_ New York Legislature by Senator Nathan Straus, Jr., and As- 
semblyman Theodore Stitt. This bill provides that, asa 
condition of registration, the owner of an automobile must 
insure the payment of compensation to any persons injured or 
dependents of persons killed by its operation. ‘This insurance 
may be taken out in a state fund, a stock or mutual company, 
or merely by the deposit of an adequate security. ‘The insur- 
ance is for two-thirds of the victim’s earnings, with a mini- 
mum of $8 and a maximum of $20 a week, in case of disa- 
bility, together with medical, surgical, hospital or other nec- 
essary expenses of treatment; and, in case of death, monthly 
payments to the widow and other dependents during depen- 
' dency, not exceeding, in all, two-thirds of the earnings or, if 
there are no earnings and no dependents, a lump sum of 
$1,000. 

This bill has been drafted in consultation with the City 
Club-of New York. In that city alone, 780 persons were 
killed by automobiles last year, the total number of deaths— 
from the same cause—for the state being 1,418. It is believed 
that one useful effect of this bill, if enacted, apart from in- 
ducing greater carefulness on the part of drivers, will be the 
reduction in the number of costly and time-absorbing law 
suits. Injured persons and the families of persons killed in 
street accidents, of course, retain the right of suing for dam- 
ages; but in such cases the bill provides that they forfeit com- 

pensation from the insurance paid for by the owner. 


X-RAY FOR TONSILS 


T has been estimated that 15 to 20 per cent of school 

children have enlarged or diseased tonsils, and that fully 

_ a third of these need to have their tonsils taken out. In 
New York city, alone, this would mean some 50,000 children 
needing such operations. Hospitals all over the country have 
been struggling under the increasing demand for tonsillect- 
omies. ‘The same operation among adults also is not in- 
frequent. ; 

For this reason the possibility that the surgical operation 
will no longer be necessary to treat diseased tonsils is of great 
importance. Members of the staff of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute of Medical Research have, for some time, been pursuing 


investigations and have just issued a preliminary report based ~ 


on the result of X-ray treatment of forty-six patients, ranging 
from three and one-half to forty-five years of age, all of whom 
had shown “more or less hypertrophy and disease of the tonsils 
and surrounding tissues.” 

_ As reported by five members of the Institute’s staff ero 
have cooperated in this research, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, for Jonuary 22, the X-ray was used 
under conditions enabling it to be carefully controlled, such 
control being essential in securing any satisfactory results, and 


in avoiding danger of burning or other damage to the patient. 


_ It has been known for some time that X-ray had peculiarly 
marked effects in shrinking or destroying the so-called 
lymphoid tissue of which a considerable portion of diseased 


tion of the Tymphoid tissue “could be destroyed wi 


and of collective bargaining and for the authorizati 


preciable damage to other tissues.” 
- As to results, the authors state that in all ite ‘fora ; 
forty-six cases the treatment~ was followed by mark 
provement. “In the majority of cases, two weeks aft 
exposure to the Roentgen ray a distinct shrinkage of t 
was noted, this process continuing from one to two m 
During this period of atrophy the crypts opened and di 
and, in all but a few cases, the exudate disappeared fra 
throat, and the surface of the tonsils became smooth, pal 
of healthy appearance.” : 
The authors are very careful to point out that the 
ticability and the ultimate usefulness of this treatmer 
only be determined by a much larger series of cases, fol 
through a considerable period of time. ‘There is no 
as yet that the diseased ‘conditions may not recur. 


LABOR AND THE OPEN SHOP. 
CONFERENCE of the leaders of one hundreé 
nine international unions was held in Washin 
week under the leadership of Samuel Gompers, 

of the American Federation of Labor. The meeting 

to formulate labor’s attitude toward the ‘‘open shop 
ment. In addition to stating their attitude toward th 
paign, the labor leaders united in writing a statement | 
attitude on a number of other questions of national 

ance. Concerning the “open shop” they said: a 

Reactionary employers have joined their might in a cam 
which they are pleased to call a campaign for the ‘ ‘open § 
which they have been waging vigorously since the signin, % 
Armistice, Compelled by pressure of public opinion t 
labor’s cooperation during the war when the utmost. 
tion of productive energy was necessary to the life of th 
they cast off all pretense immediately — upon the passi 
emergency. This entire campaign on the part of. the 
reactionary employers is in no sense a campaign for the ® 
shop.” No matter what definition may be given to chal 
the campaign is distinctly and solely one for a shop that 
be closed against union workmen. It is primarily a camp 
disguised under the name of an “open shop” campaign desi 
to destroy trade unions and to break down and eliminat 
whole principle of collective bargaining which has f 
been accepted by the highest industrial authorities and 
American people as a principle based upon justice a 
lished permanently in our industrial life. . 
In addition to making this statement, the conferen 

marized principles for which the international union 
stand and it also wrote a legislative program which - 

ask the Harding Administration to put into effect. c 

these was a demand for the legal sanction of trade in 


boycott. Among the items previously. demanded 
American Federation of Labor and also sought ¢ 
were: the restriction of the use of injunctions in ine 
disputes; the prohibition of immigration for at least 
the election of judges; the removal by Congress of t 
of courts to declare unconstitutional laws ‘enacted 
gress; a more general application of the initiative 
endum; the repeal of the anti-combination and 
laws; the restoration of an adequate federal employ 
vice; the repeal of industrial court laws and the iny 
by Congress of the activities of so-called private 
agencies in the field of industrial relations. The ¢ 
also insisted that the present standards of wages a 
conditions be maintained and indicated the determ 
the union to seek to raise existing standards. Th 
council of the American Federation of Labor was aut 
take measures to put into effect the principles and f DO 
mulated by the conference. - 

The last general conference held ae the leaders 9 


TLOTT 


hi: Philadelphia, Bee 


Biz, rot7s It 4s (the: only 

sthod by which a truly intelligent | 

electorate will finally. consent to _ be 
governed.” 


1417 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 


i To Good. Citizens Throughout the 
Wek and: 


(1) The social welfare ‘in this 
k Polinitcy, rests largely on our govern- 
‘ments—federal, state, and local. 


NG) Our governments rest on your 
| penne. 

ee (3), Our voting methods are in- 
' fective, resulting in the election of 
| councils and legislatures which don’t 
| represent us truly. (a) In the elec- 
. tion of the Pennsylvania Senate in 
session last winter, when this matter 
was brought to fhe notice of the 
“state’s Commission on Constitutional 


fe Uaisendment and Revision, more than - 
he 444,000 votes had no effect what- | 


ever: the same ‘Senators would have 
3 been elected if 444,000 of the ballots 
cast for Senate candidates had been 
| thrown away uncounted. (b) In 
P1912 . the Democrats of Indiana cast 
_ only 45% of the votes for Congress- 
| men in that state, but they elected all 
| thirteen of the Congressmen. In 
1918 they cast 44%, of the votes for 
~ Congressmen i in Indiana, but elected 
"no Congressmen at all. (c) In 1912 
' the Progressives cast enough, votes for 
_ Congressmen to entitle them to sev- 
‘ eral times. the number they elected. 
(d) We often vote for candidates we 
t don’t want because to vote for those 
/ we do want would be to throw our 
| ‘Votes away. 


i (4) More ‘effective ynethads oh 
| Pe oting than those generally used 
throughout the country have been 
| not only discovered but tried out and 
| proved beneficial In many foreign 
' countries and in some of our own 
“Cities. A partial list—not nearly 
—complete—of these places follows: 
_ Ashtabula » (Ohio), Kalamazoo (till 

declared to be in conflict with State 


Constitution, 1920), Sacramento 
(first election to be held in May), 


(a --- —  - — , 
_ ProrortionaL REPRESENTATION LEacuE, | 
1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. m) 
| Gentlemen: Please enter my name as & 
oss of the Proportional Representation 

ague. I enclose $ 
ie contribution). | } 
; ease send me publications on Propor- 
tional Neng seam 


- Jeremiah W. Jenks, 


Pau H. Doveras, 


(HOR Ma ROH 3,19 3 


‘ Seotland ( all Le ‘hae: eee 
7 (municipal and 
1920, and both parliaments under the 


county councils, 


new Home Rule Act), United 
Kingdom (11 members of Parlia- 
ment), South Africa (Senate and 
some city councils), “lasmania (Par- 
liament), New Zealand (Upper 
House and some city councils), 
Canada (councils of all largest cities 
west of Ontario except Edmonton), 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Italy. 

(5) The method of voting used in 
the places underlined in the list above 
is of peculiar interest to us in this 
country, for it not only (a) gives the 
right number of seats in the legisla- 
ture or council to each party, accord- 
ing to the votes cast, but also (b) 
gives the control of each party to its 
voters, a thing which our primary 
laws do only very imperfectly, and 
even (c) gives independent voters the 
means of making their ballots count. 
How these extraordinary results can 
be brought about by a voting system 
is explained in the leaflets issued by 
the League mentioned below. 


(6) That the benefits of the new 
voting system—the Hare system of 
Proportional Representation, as it is 
called—are real and important, is in- 
dicated by the fact that the League to 
introduce it in this country has the 
active support of scores of eminent 


citizens, including these: Charles W. 


Eliot, William Dudley Foulke, 


‘Moorfield Storey, Henry R. Seager, 


Samuel McCune Lindsay, Senators 
George W. Norris, Robert L. Owen, 
and Edwin F, Ladd, Charles P. 
Steinmetz, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman. Catt, Ex- 
Governors Lucius F. C. Garvin and 
Robert P. Bass, Governor Joseph M. 
Dixon of Montana, Irving Fisher, 
John H. Finley, Harold Buttenheim, 
Felix Adler, 
Charles A. Beard, James H. Maurer, 
Duncan McDonald, Mrs, Raymond 
Robins, and George Wharton Pepper. 


(7) The organization which is in- 
troducing effective voting methods in 


this country, formerly the American 


Proportional Representation League, 
was incorporated in the month of 
January under the shortened title. 


George Wharton Pepper (1920): 
“This thing [proportional representa- 
tion] is sound in principle, It is con- 
sistent with the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception of making a _ representative 
assembly correspond in composition 
with the community it represents.” 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESEN- 
TATION LEAGUE. Its. officers 


are as follows: 


President: RicHarp S. CHILDS 
Vice-Presidents: 

Joun R. Commons 

Mrs. ALIcE THACHER Post 

THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: 


! 


Rr. Hon. Viscounr Bryce, England 


Joun H. Humpureys, England 
James W. Ropertson, Canada 


Count GosieT p’ALVIELLA, Belgium 


Proressor E. J. NANson, Australia 


Secretary and Treasurer: C. G. Hoac 


(8) The League’s office issues a 


quarterly, the Proportional Repre- 
and other pam- 


sentation Review, 
phlets and leaflets, conducts propa- 
ganda, and furnishes expert advice on 


the use of Proportional Representa- 


tion. The membership dues, now 
$2, entitle the member to the Review 
and to. other publications printed for 
general circulation. THE LEAGUE 
NEEDS SEVERAL THOUSAND 


NEW MEMBERS. YOU ARE > 


INVITED TO JOIN. 


(9) The amount of painstaking — 


expert and quasi-legal work called for 
at the hands of the secretaries by pub- 
lic officials, professors, bureaus of 
governmental research, charter com- 
missions, and civic organizations is 
now so great that the office cannot be 
supported by the membership dues. 
Additional subscriptions from those 
able to give them are needed. And 
besides many smaller subscriptions, 
the league needs every year a number 
of $500 to $1,000 each. The League 
has been short of funds all winter. If 
its important work is to be carried 
on, it must have more money at once. 

(10) We very earnestly ask men 
and women of means who see this no- 
tice to investigate the League and the 


voting methods it advocates very _ 


thoroughly with a view to helping it 
substantially if it seems worthy of 
such help. And we ask them to do 
this at once. 


Sincerely, 


Grorce BuRNHAM, JR.} 
Philadelphia 
Ricuarp §. CHILps, 
‘New York City 
Chicago 


C..G. Hoaa, Philadelphia 


Axzert B. Maris, - 
Philadelphia 
J. Henry ScATTERGOOD, 


Philadelphia _ 


THomMas RAEBURN WHITE, 
Philadelphia 


§ f * 
Incorporators of the League and Trustees until the first Annual Election 


(Advertisement) | 


Cae een Se 


All Night — 


first hundred pages of the manuscript of “Men and Steel.” 

‘| simply couldn’ t read any more. I was too excited to sit 
still any longer. ‘“‘That’s almost the saddest and most hopeful 
and most beautiful thing I have ever read,’’ Mrs, Liveright said 
to me, as I walked up and down the room. 


‘And J didn’t get to sleep for hours. Not only because this 
book about the great steel strike had exalted me to the pitch 
of nervous excitement, but because, as a publisher, I felt: sure 
(as I do now when I've finished the manuscript and find it big 
and pregnant with life and beauty and truth on every page) 
that 1 couldn’t do it justice. 
No book has made me feel more like dedicating my life to 
a cause than Mary Vorse’s “Men and Steel."’ And it’s not a 
bitter book or a propagandist tract. It’s not a report of a 
strike or the story of a labor movement. It’s just what its 
title says. 
and their homes; and it’s about STEEL, the ruler and master 
of our Western civilization. 


I pray that many will read it. It will not fail to make their 
lives richer and better. Before | realized the significance of 
this book, it was priced in our fall catalogue at $2.00. After I 
thad read the manuscript, | felt that it should be priced so that 
' as many people as possible could have an opportunity to’ read 
at. So, although the printed price in our catalogue is $2.00, 
$8 its published price is just one-half of this. The price of One 
Dollar has been made because Father Kazinci, whose church in 
Braddock kept open house for the steel workers all through the 
strike, and the strikers themselves, and Mrs. Vorse would want 
the price, at Jeast, of ‘Men and Steel’ to suggest that it is dedi- 
Bk gated to the workers of America. 


ee Horace B. Liveright 
Re BONI & LIVERIGHT, 105A. West 40th Street, New York City 


THE NEXT WAR 


lf 
you 


Is just around the corner. 
you want to prevent it, 
/ Must act now! 


THE 


_ AMERICAN EMPIRE 


A stirring new book by 


Scott NEARING 


Gives you the facts and tells 
you what may still be done to 
stop another slaughter of the 
world’s best men. 


Order your copy today. 


MeN 272 pages; paper, 50 cents; three 
uf for $1.25; five for $2.00; cloth, 
$1; three for $2.50; five for 
$4. 00. All postpaid. 


RAND BOOK STORE 


i 7 East 15th Street New York 


NE evening about six weeks ago, I read to my wife the 


It’s about men and their wives and their children’ 


“A Book That Kept Me Awake ee 


--a' Food Research Tice will be established at the univers 


dustrial Conference last winter, although it actually did p 


e 


however; the scheme became a law a commission of fifte 


- interests, five wage-earners, and five the general public. 
when called upon. 
_ it would have the authority to make an inquiry and a | 


_ time comes again for constructive thinking, the wor ‘oft 
/ New Jersey Chamber vill mark an interests ing 


paign began, a little while ago, this chamber made an inten : 


was Nonmulateds 


FOOD RESEARCH 

T the suggestion of Herbert Hoover and as an outcor 

of his experience as federal food administrator, — 
Carnegie Corporation has entered into an agreement W 

the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, of California, by wh 


for the study of problems of food production, distribution ai 
consumption. ‘The institute will open on July 1, endowed 
the corporation with a fund of $700,000 to support it for & 
years. Existing equipment will be used. Three directors ¥ 
be appointed to direct the scientific policies of the institut 
they. will head three separate divisions: physiology and chet 
istry of nutrition, economics and food distribution, chemist 
of food manufacture and. agriculture. A small number of f 
lowships_ are available for graduate students of excepti 
promise whose instruction would not detract from the pr 
research purposes of the institute and who would thus ret 
an unusual training for public service. 


THE NEW JERSEY PLAN 


HE New Jersey Chamber of Commerce has long be 
distinguished among industrial organizations by. . 
broadness of its views and by its discriminating attitu 
toward industrial questions. When the “open shop’” 


ing statement, in which it said: ve a 


The terms open shop and closed a, are vague and halptenclin g 
The non-union shop is not necessarily open; it is often closed to 
non-union men. A union shop is not necessarily closed; ther 
are many instances of shops where the union is recognized an 
yet no discrimination is allowed as between union and non: 
union workers. oe : 


This clearly was the expression of ‘liberal employers. | 
too, was the proposed joint industrial relations conferen 
During recent months, the New Jersey Chamber has not 
pudiated its former stand, but neither has it been able to f 
its plan into operation, yet the present would offer a rz 
opportunity for a real test of the kind of program formulat 
by the New Jersey employers. The chamber sponsored a pi 
posal [see the Survey for October 25, 1919, page 44] wh 
looks to the correction through legislative enactment of 
permanent state conference to promote industrial cooperati 
and to stabilize industry. The conference as outlined is sof 
what suggestive of the plan elaborated by the President’s | 


cede the national scheme. A bill providing for such a jol 
conference was drawn up for the consideration of the leg 
lature, but so far it seems not to have been introduced. 


members would be created. Five would represent busin 


The purpose of such a conference would be to provide 
permanent body which could gather information, make } 
vestigations and issue recommendations. The value of 
would lie in the fact that the public aspect of industrial 
tions would be uppermost in the policies suggested. 
conference would have the power to arbitrate controvers 
In case of a strike, actual | or perspe it 


report, During a season of depression it is perhaps posebla 
“trust to luck” in the matter of industrial relations. . 
cannot, however, succeed as a permanent policy. Whe 


fi 


described as Spas in the Sues! periodical 
ofessor Katzaroff, of Sofia: Young men of 


) years” of age and girls of 16 years of age must serve 


, the former for ¢ one, » the Hatter for half a year. On 


ie term may be reduced. “Substitution is not permitted, and 


q 


en al Bafects or, in the case of women, of marriage, must 
if tax. In case of a national calamity, all men and 


Sunay: he ea upon for four weeks of 
vice, The objects of this national service are: 


: oketry for ihe purposes ob increasing the production of 
alth and the social welfare; - 
) stimulate the love of physical labor and socially useful 
vity among all the citizens irrespective of their social posi- 
and financial status; 
‘o foster a sense of individual and social duty with the aim 
aproving the moral and economic condition of the people. 


far the as has been completely carried into practice in 
ne district ; its national enforcement is deliberately held 


intil sufficient experience. has been gained on a smaller 


The following projects have so far been taken in hand 


ed to. apply this national labor army: construction of 


Y “igi canals, shes public ae telephone and 


n, habeadey care ‘of stock, ‘ailk Atte ceca and 
al vocals in cance ‘and PORE: 


ih ded eiay toa es - Central-Blatt 
Justice, the organ of American-German Catholic 


moral cond litions were Sneed: asa nivect result of it. 


an official bai eo, the number of » 


er eeak . ‘ee hore ne: is the fall in a numberof’: 


uffering from delirium and those testified as alcoholics 


tty comp ised in those figures. The former decreased from 855 


he latter from 5,023 to 991. Professor Rosenfeld, of 
Uni resins at f Breslau, is uote, as saying, | in regard to 


lack of eed ee and warmth, and the efacks 
e nerves, one would have expected to find an 
in 1 mental disorders. But the opposite has 


nse of this j insurance in- 
it ‘13 °in 1916 and none in 


the writer, Father Her- fal 
ly no alcoholic. drink in — 
‘ati tics > have been reduced. fe 


The technical 


THE INTERCHURCH | REPORT ON bir = 


THE STEEL STRIKE 
OF 1919 


The Commission of Inquiry included:—Bishop McCon- : 
nell, D, A, Poling, G. W. Coleman, N. Van Der Pyl, 
A. W. Taylor, J. McDowell, ‘Mrs. F. Bennett. Advisory: 
—Bishop Bell and Bishop Williams. 5 


Secretary: H. Blankenhorn. With the technical assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Industrial Research, New York. 


“The report of men whose good faith is not to be 
questioned.’—N, Y. Tribune. “Carries the impress of — 
factual truth and correct judgment.”—WN. Y, Evening 
Post, 


“And let me say here” (The Hon. W. G. McAdoo, a 
in an address at Syracuse, Labor Day, 1920) “that the 
recent report of the Interchurch World Movement on the 
‘conditions in the steel industry must shock the conscience 
of America, The truly patriotic and Christian men, who 
interested themselves in this investigation and brought to 
light such convicting facts, deserve the praise and sup-. 


_ port of every good citizen.” 


Fourth large printing. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. Paper, $1.50 net. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR THE 
PUBLISHER 


Harcourr. Brace & Co, New 


A VIVID PICTURE OF THE 
LIFE IN BIG STEEL MILLS 


STEEL PREFERRED 


By HERSCHEL S. HALL 


Perhaps you have read of conditions in “Steel”! 
Yet—could any man toil, fight for, and win a place. 
for himself as Wally Gay did, ‘unless there was 
something “big” in the life around him? 


$2.00. Obtainable at any bookstore or direct drone 


_E. P. DUTTON CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


eel oy M Ga 


A Social Study — 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree > 


The well known manufacturer and economist 
and 


Bruno Lasker 
“ now Associate Editor, The Survey 


Tue Survey has a small stock of this book which, first published 


in 1911, is still the only complete analysis of the "problem of bins 
employment based on a city-wide survey. 

This book establishes a constructive program of prevention and 
relief on the basis of a study of both the economic causes of unem- 
ployment and of the unemployed themselves—their vocational his- 
tory, their capacity, their individual problems and their outlook, — 


318 Pages Price $2.00 postpaid 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 


‘ ‘112 E. 19th Street 


| What the Workers Want Is 
Recreation 


ICE BREAKER, HERSELF 
by Epna GEISTER 
In this book Miss Geister analyzes the methods of 


her successful “playing with people.” 
Price to be announced 


Ywea 


_ICE BREAKERS 
by Epna GEISTER 
No library is complete without this fun-making, 
play-planning little volume wich holds the key to the 
success of every conceivable kind of party! A splen- 
did yolume for grown-ups, children and the in-be- 
tween. ages. Price, $1.35 


NATIONAL COSTUMES OF THE SLAVIC 
PEOPLES 
compiled by Marcaret SwAIn PRATT 
drawings by Marcaret HuBsarp 
This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life and 
costumes in all their wealth of detail. ‘Text describ- 
ing the materials of the costumes accompanies the 
drawings. Keyed references to the chart of true 
Slavic colors make the book as serviceable as a far 
more costly book of colored plates. 
For any who are interested in producing plays and 
pageants, this book will be indispensable, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Price, $3.00 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES 

by FroreNcE Hupson Botsrorp 

The songs of the European folk are the great ex- 
pression of the joys and sorrows, the hates and fears, 
the romance of the people who sing them. During 
her frequent visits Florence Hudson Botsford has 
been gathering these songs. Her book contains the 
music, jotted down often on odd scraps of paper at 
some village festival; the words in the original 


poetry by such artists as Edna St. Vincent Millay, 


Masters. 
Unique is the value of this book in oneied strong ties 
with the fathers and mothers of coming Americans, by 
teaching them English and by showing our apprecia- 
tion of the beauty they are bringing to America. 


Vol. I Price, $3.00 
Baltic, Slavic and Balkan Folk Songs 
Vol bee. Price to be announced 


Including Japanese, Chinese, Spanish, French, 
East Indian and African Folk Songs. 


SPECIAL PARTIES AND STUNTS 
compiled by Era BeTzNER * 
The first part is a description of parties for special 
occasions, the second part a description of various 
stunts. May Day, Valentine’s Day, Hallowe’en— 
all the * ‘party’ days are planned for. Price, 20 cents 


i Besiskors 600 Lexington Avenue 
Everywhere or New York City ~ 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


in 1919, was converted into” an institution - the ¢ 


15 per cent of the unemployed had been out of work f 


tongue; and translations of these words into English | 


Jacob Robbins, Margaret Widdemer, _ Edgar Lee 


never been used for the purpose for which it was. Ge 


children. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY | 


\REQUENT statements’ in the newspapers that he 

is practically no unemployment in Germany and ) 

her industries are running almost normally are far fro} 

the truth, according to official statistics just received fr 0! 
A KGs Goatrergood) director of the Friends’ Setvice Com 
tee’s German relief forces. At the end of November, 
cording to a publication of the German Labor Exchang 
to information secured personally from the German Mi 
of Labor, three-quarters of a millon were unemployed. 
October, 400,000 unemployed received government subsi 
and another five to six hundred thousand were unempl 
though not entitled: to such subsidies. ‘The number of sh 
time workers whose earnings were insufficient to sustain t 
was estimated as one to one and a half million and the t 
number of workers unemployed and on short time as 
to two and a half million. 
The large proportion of persons on short time, not eaf 
ing enough to sustain life (the total number of manual wo 
ers is about nine million and eight hundred thousand, incl 
ing about four million agricultural workers among whi 
there is no unemployment) is due to the fact that, by a « 
cree of January, 1919, employers were carmela to ta 
back all workers employed by them at the outbreak of f 
war, and also to regulations which greatly curtail the lib 
of employers in respect to dismissal of workers. The 
ployers are forced, in other words, to employ. many mom 
workers. than they really need; and, the ‘resilewe short it 
on an unprecedented scale. ’ 
In August, a census taken in Berlin showed that abo 


over six.months, and about 5 per cent for over nine mont 
In Plauen, Falkenstein, Auerbach and Pirmasens, bet ee 
one-fifth ad one-third of the total population, including me 
women and children, were maintained by unemployme: 
funds during August. ‘The average monthly expenditure ¢ 
the government on unemployment subsidies during 1920 wi 
over M. 66,000,000. ‘The number of unemployed, accor 
ing. to detailed. statistical tables, fell somewhat during th 
spring, but from the beginning of June rose steadily. agal 
to reach, in September, the same figure as in February. 
proportion of the population subsidized from unemployme! 
funds is- largest in Hamburg, second in Saxony and lowe: 
in Wurttemberg. Of the Prussian unemployed, about 

per cent belong to Greater Berlin. Comparing the differe 
staple industries, we find that the textile is hardest hit, wit t 
over one thousand male applicants for every 100 vacant job: 
the others are affected in the following order: i foo 
clothing, metal, wood. 4 


THREE PER CENT IMMIGRATION 
Gb HE old Gulick immigration proposals are the basis 


the bill adopted by the Conference Committee of - 

House and Senate on February 22: By the terms 
the agreed measure, immigration to the United States will E 
restricted during the period from April 1, 1921 to June 3¢ 
1922, to 3 per cent of the aliens from the various count 
now in the United States. The numbers admissible will 
computed on the basis of the rg10 census. The largest n 
ber that can enter the country from abroad in any one ye 
under this provision is 355,461 of whom 202,212 can com 
from the United Kingdom and Northwest Europe and 153; 
249 from other Bhai of Europe. _ ny 


he period a one 


stable ‘to both Hones: Whether or not it will be 


, is not known. 

: Gulick plan, on qrmch ‘the present measure was mod- 
Vas invented as a solution for the problem of Japanese 
ration in California. The advantage of the original 
al seemed to lie in the fact that inasmuch as relatively 
apanese immigrants then resided in the United States, 
‘rata restriction of immigration would appear to give 
‘treatment to all nations while effectually it would admit 
lean aliens and exclude Orientals. As a matter of fact, 
rer, it developed that the Californians were opposed, not 
o an insignificant Japanese immigration, but to any im- 
‘Stion from Nippon. Consequently, as a way out of the 
impasse, the Gulick plan was futile. The Senate, 
rer, took it up and attempted to make use of it as a gen- 
estriction upon immigration. 

! ee have, during the past few months, oes at least four 
influences which have been brought to bear on Con- 


n Federation of Labor, confronted by the prospect of 
yment and by actual ‘joblessness, has sought to end 
gration for a period of two years. The American 
has sought a rigorous restriction’ on immigration be- 
t feared the activities of aliens who were considered 
onary and therefore dangerous to American institu- 
‘The Inter-Racial Council, an organization chiefly ot 
employers, on the other Shand has favored extensive im- 
on on the theory that American industry needed a 
it reservoir of labor. In addition to these three organ- 
yodies, a fourth group of Americans, mostly unorganized, 
‘opposed immigration restrictions because of their belief 
ivaithe United States was still an asylum for the politically 
*conomically oppressed peoples of Europe. 

le fallacy of the measure approved by: the Conference 
ici mittee of Congress lies in the fact that it attempts to ap- 


pmic movement. Europe has sent millions of people to 
Jnited States because American industry wanted more 
| goers. The actual capacity of the country to absorb fur- 


yiny (Madditions to the labor supply has, however, varied great- 
thy a8 At a season when men and women already i in this. coun- 


rj, Tgme out of work, obviously it cannot be argued that the 
sine FY needs more workers from abroad... What the situa- 
4 ome requires is, as as William M. Leiserson pointed out in the 
ey for Dec. 11, 1920, page 388, some agency which can 
late the. flow of immigration in conformity with the 
ging requirements of this country. Mr. Leiserson pro- 
1 that a permanent immigration commission, similar in 
“tion to the Federal Reserve Board, be created. This body 

'd be able to ascertain current es and to formulate im- 
ation policies on the basis of those facts. It would be 
pwered to shut off immigration completely when the 
;sll'rican labor market seemed to be saturated. It could open 
zat S when sania appeared to be a genuine need for more 


shout ¢ 


is interesting to ‘observe that the Canadian Immigration 
ice, in ‘conjunction with the ‘employment offices of the 
linion, now operates on a plan similar to this. A perma- 
deral immigration commission would avoid the diffi- 
offered by such a mechanical solution as that set up by 
§3 per cent bill now in Congress. Nobody can say what 
l#needs of the country will be in six months or a year from 
shy Yet Congress is: assuming. that a flat 3 per cent rate 
June 30; 1922. _ Accordingly, the conference measure is 
Scone’ macsee S The permanent hand- 
ratio 


ynference measure is likely to | 


President Wilson who refused to sanction the liter- - 


the determination of the immigration policy. The - 


a invariable solution for a variable problem. Immigra- . 
s now and it has been for many years very largely an ~ 


meet the country’s requirements between April 1, 1921 


THIS BOOK | 


ON HOME 
-BEAUTIFYING 


Sent Free 
Contains practical sug-. 
gestions on how. to 
make your home ar- 
tistic, cheery and in- 
iti Explains how 


 nomically keep the 
i) woodwork, piano and 
furniture in perfect 
condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book gives complete specifications for finish- 
ing both hard and soft woods in enameled effects — 
with Johnson’s PerfecTone Enamel—and_ in 
stained effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye. We 
will gladly send you this book free and. postpaid. 
When writing, please mention the name of your best 
dealer in paints. 
Tell your painter and architect that you want aie 
floors and interior trim finished with Johnson’s 
Artistic Wood Finishes. Then you will be assured 
of satisfactory results—a thrill of pleasure when the 


work is new and yearly satisfaction at its wearing | 


qualities. 


S. C.JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. V. 3, Racine,{Wis. 
_ = “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


HELP US BUILD YOUR CAMP 


The friends and students of the Rand School will open a 
Summer Camp this year at LAKE TAMIMENT, PA, 
The land—2,100 acres in extent—has been bought, and con- 
struction has begun. 


$35,000 IS NEEDED TO COMPLETE THE WORK. 


We are selling five year, five per cent bonds (at $5, $20 and 
$100) to raise this sum. 


HOW MANY WILL YOU TAKE? 


People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
7 East Fifteenth Street New York City 


BRITISH LABOR and the WAR 


Regular price, $2.50 net 
To Survey subscribers, $1.25 postpaid 


Through a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 
this important book at half price to any person, library or or- 
ganization whose name appears on The Survey’s subscription list. 
Written by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and Arthur Gleason, — 
former London correspondent of The Survey. A book that 
“foreshadows changes that will affect and condition the whole 
fabric of western civilization.” ‘‘A fine piece of work for which 
future historians and students of sociology should be grateful.” 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 Street New York 


As social workers you probably want 


CLEAN UP CAMPAIGNS 


For the same reasons we do 


They 
Teach people how it feels to have a 


\ 


clean home — ANCES 


Teach people how to work together ca 
Dispose of a lot of rubbish — 


‘ 


Make gardens out of vacant lots) 


Kill a lot of germs. 


Why not ask our Representatives to help you 
in the clean up campaign im your city? 


They can 


Advertise the campaign to our Policy- 
holders—many of whom do not understand — 


English. 


i 


Provide you with circulars. Le 
Distribute YOUR literature in halfthe. 
~ homes in your city. 

Perhaps we can help you solve some 
of the problems connected with your 
campaign. Will you not call on our local . 
_ Representative or write to the | 


| Wealine Division 


Bs 


Ls METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ae 


One Madison Ab eatie: 


New York City. 


ie Tae. Abiasnveugints or Siena Reapino. 
aa Ayres. Burgess. Russell Sage Foundati 


“pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Surve 


f THE Ratronat Epucation oF cue WILL. 


‘Paul Emile Lévy. David McKay, 
aye pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the 
‘$2..10.. CVSS 
Guero dereuen Dasneerwoniunn ‘OF 
_ Epucation. By David Snedd 
-pincott Co. 322 pe? i 
ate SURVEY, ae: 65. 


‘Evans, | aa Gardner Ls tee? 
Me Press. 259 p. ‘Illustrated ric 
by mail of the Survey, $2.70, 

Tue Repirection of HicH ScHoor Instat u 
By Herbert G, Lull and H. B. Wilson. 
Lippincott Co. 286 pp. Price, $1.60 
of the Survey, $1.70. 

Tur ScHOOLMISTRESS AND OTHER Stor 
Anton Chekhov. Macmillan Co. 305 pp. 
IX. Price, $2.25; by mail of the Surve 

THe PrRoBLEM OF ” AMERICANIZATION.  B 


Roberts: Macmillan Co. 246 p Price, 


-by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 

Tue Myre or THE Jewish Menace IN, 
ArFairs. By. Lucien Wolf. Macmi 
53 ape. Price,’ $0.50; by mail of the 
0 


Must We Finn, TAnAr By ‘Walter B 
Century. Co. . 536 pp. Price, ae 50; 
of the Survey, $2.70. 

Tue PsycHotocy or ADOLESCENCE, 
Tracy., Macmillan Co. 246 pp. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.15.) 

Tue Lire InpExp, By, John Franklin G 
Marshall Jones Co. 370. pp. Price, $3. 
mail of the Survey, $3.25" 


Tus Stats anp GovERNMENT. J t 
Dealey. D. Appleton & Co. 409 p 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3. 20,. 

Mysticism, FREUDIANISM AND Scien TIFIC_ 

By Knight Dunlap. 
en L73-pp.). Pricey Sl. S05 by “mail Te} 
Survey, $1.60. yeah ae a 

_ PsycuoratHorocy. By Edward ag Ke 
V. Mosby Co. 762 pp. © Illustrate 
$9.50; by mail of the Survey, $10.00 


Viramines. By Benjamin Harrow. E. 
ton & Co. 219 pp. Fees $2. 505 _ by 
‘the Survey, $2.60. 


Pracricat Pelcundone AND. Picea, 
B. Burr. F, A. Davis Co. 269) pp. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2. 105) 

THE ‘PsycHoLocy oF THoUGHT AND FEELING. | , 
Charles Platt. “Dodd, Mead & Co. 290 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the ‘Survey, $2.7 

Sucexstron- AND, Avrosuccrstton. By Ch 
‘Baudoin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 349 pp. 
$3.50; by mail ‘of the Survey, $3.70. 


- SEX Epucation. By Walter M. Gallichan. 


‘Maynard & Co. 294 PP. Price $2.00 
of the Survey, $2.15.: 
(Cuanactzn “TRAINING IN ‘Gaeloeade By I 
.S. Haviland. 296 pp. Price Spe 
the Survey, , $ 


TravE Tests, By is res Chapma: 
Holt & Co. 433 pp... see i 0; 
the Survey, $4.25. ; 


ADIANT MorHERHoop. ; 

Stopes. G. P. Putnam’s ‘Sons. 252 p: 

$2.50; by, mail of the Survey, $2. 6. 
Tue Ceri, Siegps. Poems by 

Mulford Abin Oe aren Cornh 


Economie. Senet, By | : 
_ Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 111 ‘pp. 
$1.00; by. mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
‘THE ‘Grocraruy of Genius. By Jame. 

_ Fleming H. Revell Co. 293 pp. P 
' by mail of the Survey, $1.85. : 
Tue Story oF THE Woman’s P. 
. Haynes Irwin. | Harcourt, Brac 

oe $3. 0; ma’ a 


AND THEIR Anrustaaan :. 
, Alexander M. Bing. E. P. D 
pp. Price, $2.50; by ma 


PONS ee 


OTHE’ Vee Ore, 
. Harold ee 

“Press. + 

_SuRvEY, ‘4 25 


Inst nal Economics 
EADERS INTERESTED. IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME: MAKING ne 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential i: Health and 
Comfort © 


ve Mtns Prope are necessary for cleanliness af 

| the Mattress. ce _ 

| No good. hownebesper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


: Warerooms: 
; Established 1835) ve . 
eo KITCHEN UTENSILS 


youre? havea Glassware Ra 


Suva Dusters, Polishes for Floors, « i 
Furniture and Metals. i 


_ Asheet in. ‘itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. . 


- During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
| throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which — 
| penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress i 

if not ‘properly protected. ; 


METAL, LINE GLASS. LINED a) 
| NAMEL' EL LI 


es 


+ Our Quilted Mattress Py iecior are ee from 
pure white wadding incased in ae white | 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. : 


Sa 


A bey out light and uty : 


Board Panes ff |, asnew | 


ty Li Jena Paste — Insist on seeing our 


(Office Paste 
_ Wegetable Glue, etc. 


Ute Are ithe Finest and Best Inks ° 


and Adhesives 


eotereaes a from corro- - 
sivean g inks 


. 484 ‘Fulton cial 


Gro ceries 


They protect Se We 


tress from all impurities » 


BN and lengthen ‘its life. 


A erele trial willl cons . 


“vince. | 


trade mark and name | 
—Excelsior Quilted | 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


; “None genuine without 
Trade Mark’? 


We celeioe Quilted Mattress Coy | 
ae Laight Street, New York, N. Y" ahs 


he 


HOUSES § SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


} Dey Goods 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
(Devos, N. Y. 


SEEMAN BROS. 


| Hudson and N orth, Moore Sts, New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. i 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New hab ne 


Electric Clock Systems uy 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, tis Beas: 3° 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City | 


“Thank you. 
of results.’—C. A. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


ET I TE 
WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
secretaries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
I, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 
OO 

WANTED: Headworker for Settlement 
in Jewish neighborhood; mid-western city ; 
man or woman, inventive and qualified to 
‘build up social, educational and recrea- 
tional center; compensation liberal. 3779 
SURVEY. 

LS SSeS GO ye uc RES 


WANTED. An assistant social service 
worker, for The Hartford Hospital. Apply 


Mrs. Charles P. Cooley, 119 Farmington 
_Ave., Hartford, Conn.. 

WANTED: Hospital social service 
worker. Knowledge of Yiddish essential. 


Write room 419, 105 East 22d Street. 
(SE 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
- lic and private schools—all sections of 
‘country (some foreign openings.) Ernest 
-Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 
Mode: 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, March 

14, 1921, for the position of Superintendent 

of Recreation, Elizabeth, N. J. Salary $2000. 

Open to male residents of New Jersey. For 

information write to Civil Service Commis- 
‘sion, State House, Trenton, N. J. 


“WORKERS WANTED 


During the year 1920 the SURVEY car- 
ried 1302. classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
‘with the job were Bp ieram Oey results 
obtained. 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
| the coming year our classified service is 
‘|-at your disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. 


The following are among the “wants” 
advertised during the past year: 


| Public health nurses, Welfare workers, 

_ Teachers, ersonnel managers, 
Institutional workers, Supervisors, 

Case workers, rganizers or executives, 
Ss ocial investigators, C ampaign managers, 
Community and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Adv. Dept. 


Riek await recciot of copies. 


RATES: Display ee 25° ‘cents per agate line, | 14 ines to the 5 tacks 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box. 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


_ service $1,800. Write to me. 


First class credentials. 


. or ‘Matron 
woman. Excellent references. 3755 SURVEY. 


‘The ad was. all 


Discounts on four « or more 


112 East 19th Street” 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position 
as governess or tutor in family. Would 
travel if necessary. References exchanged. 
3782 SURVEY. 


RECREATION Superintendent, community 
organizer, Springfield graduate, has done 
pioneer work in four large cities, would con- 
sider change to sea coast city, interested in 
developing self-supporting system of public 
recreation; plans, builds and operates parks 
and playgrounds, community theater ex- 
perience. 3781 SURVEY. 


WOMAN with broad acquaintance among 
various social groups and possessed of the 
following qualifications, desires executive 
position: teaching experience (normal di- 
ploma) special courses in social welfare, 
business courses at Columbia University, 
Brooklyn law school, and New York City 
Bond House. 3778 SURVEY. 


COUPLE wish position, seven years’ ex- 
perience Correctional Institution. Man tele- 
graph instructor, supervisor, assistant super- 
intendent. Woman, graduate nurse, normal 
college, experienced matron, supervisor. Ref- 
erences. 3780 SURVEY. ! 


WANTED: By Spring, permanent posi- 
tion in or near large city, by Social Service 
Worker and handicraft teacher. 3765 
SURVEY. x 


WHAT I WANT: | statistical or research 
work. Why I want it: chance to use initia- 
tive. Qualifications: experienced as statis- 
tician and in social work, collegiate, School 
of Civics and statistical training. Can audit 
accounts. Speak Italian, translate French, 
Spanish. Present salary in government 
Apt. 603, The 
Monmouth, Washington, D. C. 


a 


WANTED: Jewish woman, with thor- 
ough knowledge of buying, managing, nurs- — 
ing and financing, with 17 years of hos- 
pital and orphan asylum experience, wishes 
institutional position of trust and responsi- 
bility. Large orphan asylum preferred. 
3783 SURVEY. 
PAD AL ESE EU Eerie te Ss ORB adeeauan Dios SUD, 

SOCIAL Worker, registered nurse, pres- 
ent employed Hospital Social Service, long 
experience in child placing, case work and 
public health, desires suitable position in 
Greater New York, where executive ability 
counts. 3754 SURVEY. 


—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_——————— 


CAFETERIA Manager, Superintendent 


in institution by experienced 


3 provements, 


: Better Times reports the most. 


BIND 
| ISSUES 


a permanent place in your | 


At ‘Essex, ; } 

On breezy hil overlooking lake 
tains; ten large, comfortable roo’ 
electricity, garage; © 
boating and fishing. ety for seas y 


WwW. OWBDR | 
123 Chestnut nae Rochester, N.) 


For Sale or To Let—Summer 


Furnished—unfurnished. Elevation 
Mountain top. 100 miles from city. 
Wine.” LONG—Cragsmoor, | Relavies i 


BOYS’ CAMP Ane 


Camp. Swase in Pennsyl 
FOR THE BOY — 
DIRECTORS: Raa 

Ae _Jablonower, 5 West 65th. St 
NEW YORK CITY |) 
D. I Kaplan, 4712 13th A: 
BROOKLYN 


val 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
UNUSUALLY desirable station 
personal, club, or business corres 
150 sheets bond Note paper and 
lopes printed with your name. 


$1.50. Write for samples. Lewis, 
son Ave., Troy, N, Y. rane 


PERIODICALS _ 


Fifty ‘cents a line per month, fou 
tions, copy unchanged throughou 


ties of the 2000 charitable and 
agencies in New York City. Ten 
year—$2.00, 70 Fifth Ave, N. Yo 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3. 
published under the. auspices, 
Social Service Association of N 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New bss : 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; 00 
lished by the National Giecttted 
Byesne 50. Union Square, Ne 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues 
upward; subscription $3.00 per | 3 
ed by the National Organization 
Bae Nursing, 156 ides Ave. N 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK ) 
under the auspices of the Tus! 
stitute; an annual; paper cover 75 
board cover $1.25 postpaid; I 
ent record of current event 
_cyclopedia of 523 pages of 

and sociological facts relatin: 

Negro. General and special 
- phies; full index. Address. the_ 

YEAR BOOK COMPANY, 
ante ints Alabama. 


WA 
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- Price $2.00 and 


